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Vdvertigements, 


Wanted, a clean servant, in a respectable family; Vegetarian and abstainer.—Mrs, ‘‘M. C.,” 
Stafford Villa, Shifnal, Salop. 








Situation wanted in Coffee Palace, or Temperance Music Hall, by a first-class pianist (Vege- 
tarian).—“‘ Musicus,” care of the Secretary. ‘ 








Furnished Apartments for Gentlemen. Vegetarians preferred.—Address Mrs. R. F. Prettijohn, 
28, Sidmouth Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. ; 





experienced in @ooking Vegetarian dishes. Apply by letter, with full particulars, to 
F. A, Adams Brothers, 14, Little Tower Street, London. 
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MATLOCK HOUSE, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER. — 


Proprietor, Mr. John Allison, many years bath attendant at Mr. Smedley’s. Patients and visitors, 
for longer or shorter periods, receive careful attention and treatment. Good bedrooms and 
bathrooms. Outdoor patients treated at any hour of the day. Visitors to Manchester for the 
night comfortably accommodated. Terms, moderate, on application. Scotch Oatmeal, 3d. per Ib. 
(is. 9d. per 8lb.). Haricots, 24d. per lb. Mr. Allison calls attention to the following 

BATH APPLIANCES, &c. 














£8. d. i Sed, 
Shallow: Bathe.) 262.05 ec oss. Japanned 115 0 Macintosh SReOGs 56 cd cucc ce eecs chee 1 0 0 
Gentleman’s Large Running Sitz ditto 1 38 0 Head Bath, zinc, round, plain ........ OMB 6" 
Ditto Small ditto ditto 1 0 0 Ditto zinc, square, plain........ 05 BO) 
liitto Large General do. ditto 1 1 0 AME Abs DIAN so ce yc secs ol toe. Ces 0 5 6 
Ditto Small ditto ditto 018 0 Hand Bath, plain ...... SHES ear nee 0-323 
Lady’s Running Sitz, superior ditto 018 6 Portable Steaming Apparatus (copper) 015 0 
Ditto low legs, square back ditto 018 0 Spirit Lamp (for Lamp Bath) ........ Deg: BAG 
Ditto high legs, round back ditto 019 6 Gas Scroll (for Lamp Bath) .......... 02 6.0 
Ditto low legs, round back ditto 019 0 Ascending Douche Bath.............. 3.5 0 
Any of the aboveplain, lessnotJapann’d 0 3 0 Porridge Tins (large) ................ 0. 3: 9 
Foot Bath, oblong .......... Japanned 0 5 0 Ditto (srg re ee nea pes Oe Den 
Ditto half covered, No.1 ditto 0 6 0 Chillie Paste, per Bottle .............. 0 1 0 
Ditto ditto No.2. ditto 0 5 6 


Mustard Bran, 3s. per stone, including bags. 
N.B.—Carriage paid on Orders over £1. Full List on application. 


‘DR. NICHOLS’ FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d. per lb. Packet. 
From the Treasurer of the Vegetarian Society, Newlands Hill House, Dunfermline, 3rd May, 1877. 


‘“Dear Sir,—Having frequently used. Dr. Nichols’ ‘Food of Health,’ I find it agreeable to the 
taste, thoroughly wholesome, and nutritious ; its general use I am satisfied would save many an 
one their visits to the drug-shop.—Lam, dear Sir, yours truly, JOHN DAVIE.” 


DR. NICHOLS’ WHEATEN GROATS. 


A DIBTETIC, APERIENT. 
Sixpence per lb. Packet. 


A speedy and thorough remedy for Constipation and all its attendant maladies, made from 
selected White Wheat, each kernel of which is flattened with a force which developes a peculiar 
mucilaginous sweetness, and renders it eminently healthful and palatable. In cases of habitual 
and obstinate Constipation it is the best known remedy in dietetic medicine—gently and 
naturally stimulating the peristaltic and secretory action of the bowels, while it makes pure blood 
and perfectly nourishes evéry organ and tissue. In chronic constipation this food, with raw or 
stewed fruit, should, for a time, form almost the entire diet. 


DR. NICHOLS’ SANITARY SOAP. 


| Sixpence per Tablet. 


Dr. Nichols’ Sanitary Soap is itself perfectly pure—entirely free from the decaying animal matter 
so common even in fancy scented soaps. It is made of pure Oil of Olives, and contains Deodorising, 
|| Antiseptic, and Disinfecting Elements, which make it not only the most purifying of soaps, but 
|| one remarkable for its curative virtues, ‘ 

Those who have once tried Dr. Nichols’ Sanitary Soap will use no other. Wherever it is 
known people are enthusiastic in its praise. Its absolute purity, its charming fragrance (so 
ditferent from all other medicated soaps), its healing virtues, and its wonderful Emollient and 
Cosmetic power make it not only the most valuable soap ever invented but the most attractive 
and delightful. This soap washes perfectly in hard water, and is especially adapted to hot climates. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c. 


Proprietors—FRANKS & 00, 14, Little Tower Street, London. 




















“FOOD ) REFORM RESTAURANT COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


CAPITAL, £5,000; IN 41 SHARES, 


Of which it is intended to issue only 2,500 in the first instance, 


THE LIABILITY OF EACH SHAREHOLDER IS LIMITED TO THE :| 
AMOUNT OF HIS SHARES. : 


Ji is proposed to call up Ten Shillings per Share on Allotment, and the 
remainder in Two Calls of Five Shillings each, when required. 
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The following Gentlemen (amongst others) have expressed themselves 
in favour of the movement: 


W. E. CORNER, Esq., 105, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

JAMES ELLIS, Esq., M.D., London Hields, Hackney. ; 

JOHN DAVIE, Esq,, Dumfermline, N.B. (Treasurer of the Vegetarian Society). 
T. B. GREEN, Esq., F.S.A., New Road, Oxford (Sec. of the National Thrift Society). 
W. H. GRIFFIN, Esq., 4, Rokeby Crescent, Brockley, 8.H. 

J. C.. GOUDY;, Esq., 8, Harrow Road, Edgware Road, W. 

F. P. INNES, Esq., 4, Market Street, W. 


| S DIRECTORS. 


F. PODMORE, Esq., B.A., F.C.S., 25, Great Russell Street, W.C. 

D. G. PAINE, Esq., 23, Adelaide Road, N.W. 

KF. E. WALKER, Esq., 80, Tedworth Square, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

W. GILCHRIST, Esq., 3, Birchmore Terrace, Cardington Street, N.W. 

H. F, LESTER, Esq., B.A., Barrister-at- Law, 34, Walpole Street, Chelsea. 
(With power to add to their number. ) 
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ABRIDGED .PROSPECTUS: 


cae objects for which the Company is established are :— 

. To supply the Public with Food on Hygienic and Economical Principles. 
2, The Renting, Leasing, or Purchasing of Premises, in the Motropclitan District, suitable 
for the establishment and carrying on the Business of Restaurant Keepers, and the Sale of Articles 
of Diet-and Hygienic Literature; but not to sell or use in the preparation of fcod so sold any — 
Intoxicating Liquors, Flesh, Fish, Fowl, nor Tobacco.. 
_ To afford facilities to Commercial and Professional Gentlemen for bhtainine the most 
Healthful Diet upon the most Hconomical Principles ; and there is no doubt, from the success 
which has attended similar establishments, that the Company will afford a profitable investment 
to its Shareholders, as well as aid in effecting a much-needed Social Reform. 
No promotion fees, nor payment for services of any kind, will be incurred until after the 
first General Meeting ; the Gentlemen engaged in the promotion of the Company giving their 
services gratuitously. 
The movement has already met with so much encouragement, that the Directors feel in a 
position to commence operations at once, and negociations are being carried on for obtaining 
suitable Premises in the City. 
Those wishing to take Shanes will please fill in the form pelow, and forward to the Hon. 
Da etary, WILLIAM GILCHRIST, 

at the ae ee eenke tie aan Bek eet Hest vee Str sa London, ue ) 








THE FOOD REFORM RESTAURANT COMPANY (LIMITED), 





Lf agree to take 


Shares at £1 each, or any less niitbar that 
may be allotted me. 
Name, 


BANKERS: LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK, CAREY STREET, 
LINCOLN’S INN, W.C. 
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Suallmans Aestaurant, 
(THE PIONEER VEGETARIAN RESTAURANT OF ENGLAND,) 
Exchange Arcade, 

ST. MARY’S GATE, MANCHESTER. 





Luncheans, Dinners, and Teas served daily. 


Soups ready at Eleven. Dinners at Twelve. 








To slaughter I condemn ; A guiltless feast I bring ; 
Taught by the Power that pities me, A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 


No flocks that range the valley free, But from the mountain’s grassy side, 
I learn to pity them. And water from the spring.—-Goldsmith. 


The fare supplied includes good coarse oatmeal porridge and milk, 
delicious milk puddings (pearl barley, semolina, hominy, maccaroni, 
rice, sago, tapioca, &c.), genuine brown bread and butter, stewed and 
fresh fruits, pe oue new milk, best qualities of oss coffee, cocoa, and 


chocolate. 
LADIES ROOM. 











SW ATTA Ane 
Food Reform Store, 


(RETAIL AND WHOLESALE,) 
EXCHANGE ARCADE, ST, MARY'S GATE, » 
MANCHESTER, 


Is established to supply the general public with peas, beans, lentils, 
oatmeal, wheatmeal, cornmeal, hominy, dried, canned, and bottled fruits, 
olive oil, &c., at the lowest remunerative prices for cash. Private 
consumers ordering minimum wholesale quantities will be supplied at 
wholesale prices. 


The Wheatmeal is ground on the premises, by engine power, and 
its purity is therefore guaranteed. 


Illustrated Price List post free on application. 
Loe Gaskin PROPRIETOR. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 
Which may be had by post from the Secretary, 56, Peter Street, Manchester. 


1. Bread and Breadmaking.— 2. Twenty-four Reasons for a Vegetarian Diet.— 
3. Medical and Scientific Testimony in favour of a Vegetarian Diet.— 
4, A Week’s Vegetarian Dinners.—5. How to Begin.—6. Personal Testimonies 
to the Efficiency and Value of Vegetarian Diet.—7. Address on Christian 
Missions.—8. Two Dietetic Experiences.—9, Personal Testimonies (Second Series), 
—10. The Chemistry of Foods.—11. The Drink-Crave—How to Cure.—12. Plutarch 
on Flesh-eating.—Price 4d.; 3d. per doz. ; 1s. per 100, or 7s. 6d. per 1,000. 











13. The Penny Vegetarian Cookery. sthed. Revised.—14, Thoughts and Facts on Human 
Dietetics, By T.H. Barxer.—15. Pork, and the Dangers of Eating it.—16. Professor 
Newman’s Article from “Fraser.” 2nd edition. Revised.—17. Professor Newman’s 
Lecture at the Friends’ Institute, Manchester (20th October, 1871).—18. Simplicity of 
Tastes. By the Rev. C. H. Cottyns, M.A. 2nd edition. Revised.—19. The Scientific 
Basis of Vegetarianism. By R.T. Traut, M.D. 3rd edition.—20. How to Marry and 
Live Well on 1s.a Day. By Wx. Coucuman. 5th Edition.—-21. ‘Food for the Million.” 
Being contributions to the Times and elsewhere. By W. Gibson Ward, F.R.H.S.—22. The 
Tobacco Question. From the Dublin University Magazine.—23. Juvenile Smoking.— 
24, The Physiological Position of Tobacco. From the Quarterly Journal of Science.— 
One Penny each. Six copies, post free, 6d. In quantities (of not less than 25) at the rate of 
Six Shillings the Hundred. Each kind may be had separately or assorted. 











25. The Primitive Diet of Man. A Prize Essay. By Dr. F. R. Less. 3d., post free (6 for 1s. 8d. 
26. Tea and Coffee. By Dr. W. A. Atcorr. “Revised by Mr. T. Baker. Threepence, post free. 
27. How to Live on Sixpence a Day, By T. L. Nicuors, M.D. 6d., post free (6 for 2s. 6d.) 
28. Baldness: its Cause and Cure. By ‘‘Micuet Caruin.” 6d., post free (6 for 2s. 6d.) 

29. Life of Dr. William Lambe, with Portrait. By E. Hare, 0.8.1. Sixpence, post free. 


30. The Vegetist’s Dietary and Manual of Vegetable Cookery. Compiled after the 
teachings of SYLVESTER GRAHAM. Paper covers, 6d.; by post, 7d. (6 for 2s.6d.); cloth, Is. & 1s.1d. 


31, Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food for Man. By the late Jouy Smiru, of Malton. 
Abridged by Professor F. W. Newman. Price One Shilling ; post free for Thirteen Stamps. 


32. Lectures on the Science of Human Life. By Syivester GRrawam. Abridged by T. 
BakER: Price 1g. ; post free, Is. 2d. 











33. The Diet Cure: an Essay on the Relations of Food and Drink to Health, Disease, and Cure. 
By Dr. NicHoxs. Price 1s. ; post free, 1s, 1d. 


34. On the Degeneracy and Preservation of the Teeth. By Epwin Cox, L.D.S. 128pp., 
with Lithographic Illustrations. Paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 1s. 14d. and 1s. 8d. 


35. Vegetable Cookery. By John Smith, of Malton, author of ‘‘ Fruits and Farinacea.” Price, 
1s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 2s. ; post-free for 1s. 8d. and 2s, 2d. 











36. Vegetarian Cookery. By a Lady. Fifth Edition, 298 pages, cloth boards. Containing 
upwards of 750 Recipes and a Copious Index. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence, post free. 


*,* For General Reading.—A Packet of twelve spare back Numbers of the Dietetic Reformer 
(assorted) sent post free for Six Stamps, or twenty-five for One Shilling. 











Dietetic Reformer on Sale.—A few (unbound) Sets of the Dietetic Reformer, 1849—59, Price 7s. 6d. 


The Dietetic Reformer, price Twopence Monthly, will be sent post free for one year, to any 
address, for Half-a-crown. Two copies for Five Shillings ; specimen copy for two stamps. 


The Shilling Packet of Vegetarian Literature, containing Nos. 1 to 21, with other Leaflets, 
posted to any address on ceais of E pomaee sical —The ihacaa Packet contains 
Nos. 1—15 in the **s==Sst- 


*,* The “Summ and “How to 
Begin,” poste: ae Secretary. 
A 


DEPOT: 22501307181 ESTER. 
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TH DIETETIC REFORMER, 


Vegetarian Wessenger, 











XCVIII.—NeEw Serizs. ] 1st FEBRUARY, 1880. [Price TWOPENCE, 
CONTAINS: ¢ 

ARTICLES :— | PAGE, 

Bias aOR ULC Vn OD SOE fail Sie isl) egal oarsa'' as -< «dca rea MAUMEE iss Is 46 bye 4's 4/3; 0's) 4:4, areswoe ee ere ed 25 

PF IPETOMMHEVOWOI CON MOAN User serie slouslovsens.s dei oA eaE EERSTE tts Bre uoee cis ea onieie eee aeTele tens 33 

EWHTOLCYOCAUESPEA CN Tay N asec sce sis. se 5j60 24s 3 sia" Sat MARSA RMENMIVRMNG IGT Feiss treo ach oleie'a Secale Oe Wiave wheel gloat 83 

RICE ENS OB ERDU OE Sci id) aah o-6 niece (0°6) a 8/0; el did oe Goss. 6.0 'p VRRP RE RE Darel a gretarel s Sia idlnat ave aiereiavess sib e.eges 85 


LocaL INTELLIGENCE : 
Hull.—Liverpool.—Middleton.—London.-—Salford.—Seacombe.—Warrington.......... 38 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE Mealeimiclale(e sje: lees ops o.o'e sie Sulafeteierers eftieialeisha’y «\s(a021h/0in\s 6: oa sieieia\eis\aie)'s ouslv.o'e 39 
GEARING Se ryiac sc cette Se ele ee helanee eh sen SOOO ELE OO OPEC RIE IC Cine EE Tar Raeneteay ots 41 
1 RYSKOE SEIS os Pee Re IBE NO caBIG CEOS EROCIOE LIC CEC REE REE To: Gi OIG CECOMItED, CARIBE OREN OCICS, Su ae a eater 44 


CATENA OFAUTHORITIES DENUNCIATORY OR DEPRECATORY OF THE PRACTICE OF FLESH-EATING— 
WiOlGAIRONS LV AML OT ere ave cusvot scyrer a cist cele ase oii ev ew a 5s see renG ors te atex ciel aielbolel niall ofeseioiaier serena leresi slevwer | LAOSTOG 


THE VEGETARIAN SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1847. 
President.—Professor F. W. Newman, Weston-super-Mare, 
Vice-Presidents. 


W. EH. A. Axon, Esq., F.R.S.L., &c. (Treasr.) William Hoyle, Esq., Tottington, Bury. 
T. H. Barker, Esq., Manchester. Edward Hare, Hsq., C.S.I., Bath. 








T. Baker, Esq., Barrister, Wokingham. Mrs. Algernon Kingsford, Shrewsbury. 

Rev. James Clark, Salford. Rev. W. N. Molesworth, M.A., Rochdale. 

A. J. Cranston, Esq., Lucerne. Isaac Pitman, Hsq., Bath. 

Edwin Collier, Esq., Manchester. John Storie, Esq., J.P., Prestonkirk, N.B. 

Rev. C. H. Collyns, M.A., Wirksworth. J. H. Stacy, Esq., Wolvercote, Oxford. 

Colonel J. M. Earle, London. Howard Williams, Esq., M.A., Kempston, Beds, 


Treasurer.—John Davie, Esq., Dunfermline. 
Secretary:—R. Bailey Walker, The Grove, Didsbury. 
Executive Committee.—Messrs. J. J. Alley, Broughton; Matthew Bailey, Salford ; Jos. Bradbury, 
Glazebrook ; W. Gough Birchby, C.T., Salford ; R. Fairbrother, Rochdale; P. Foxcroft, Salford ; 


W. Huntington, Walton-le-Dale ; Henry Myers, Hulme; G. H. Pfleging, Hastings; F. Smallman, 
Manchester ; T. Sutton, Manchester ; Alfred Tongue, Salford. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS (1879—80). 


[The names of new subscribers are indicated by an asterisk.] 


£ 3. G. SES al AS eb Ole 

Already announced 82 13 6 |*George Smith ...... 2 6 |*Mrs. Hodgson...... 2 6 
eee Dae ENV AT). ss «01-1 Ha eon JOS Willikinson)vaarn Ze Onl EredwElOdson, 552) Wy Bic 
*Humphrey Hughes 2) 6 | Rev. Do aitkent jo, 7.) 9256 | Daniel, Parker }\./.'./. 2 6 
1G. E. Mitchell...... 3 MirsG. bs Harerayoms: elt. hea Clement iui au) 2 6 
Gee HOTOUSOI . irs) a0 2 6 | Rev. W. Bramley-Moore O76: | AE Dover Vase ees. 2776 
*Revy. T. Slade Jones Oy 6: |e PHOS. Ci Birch yee i 7 pen (el ar soared ine) Dave ye 2G 
T\ IC Tran & hb 0 Lape 2 6] Alex. Witzgerald.... Ze Gul Jos Be Porters. 5,. >. 2G 
F. Brown, jun. .... DG "Aas BESChar, 7... tates aoe 2 6) le EAN LOWS) ge isla) tee N4 2 6 
*M, B. Newton...... yo 2).. Rev. G.N Loughborough 9257.6 i Wain 'Coadass.. 2.42: 2.6 
Dowager Lady Queens- *Jno. Sutcliffe ...... sopiaye O OP NOS OMe. sn0iale-s lets 2 6 
ROCESS cals cio kes ye enn Reviedd st DOnSOL 2 6 | George Bainbridge. . 26 
*Charles Cumins.... 2 6) W. Wibberley ...... jos OBE B Indesit. aalcte 2 6 
UENO 240%) eae re 2 6| Robt. Walker ...... nop illic dieshiGsen AAI mlwela dip 2iO 
*Agnes Irving Pool.. 2-6 | Jas. Wallace........ ZIG Wed AS Comedy ine in.4) 54 2 6 
A OolGsaaetay Be seene DG ewe EOEMS) 1. 4)..cerreiens en) nivirs Minar aye cpus arts 2 6 
Thomas Wilkinson 3... | W. L. Shearwood ... 2 6 |*Thomas Dresser .... 2G 
*Percival L. Cooper.. 26, 6. | Mrs. Gordon)’. .1-)3.. 2 6 | William Holmes.... Shae 
G. Downes ........ Pe ARM ABE eee Vee eyo coo8 by NIM GOIN yeaa as ayers FH QAG 
J. Ha Boyee! ss ).ca eH Wexoletovmunwsaebdioage oc 5) end) ds loly deforbabye (aah aen 10 6 
Henry Bailey ...... 37) (Ms COOKe Ts. Wri. elie.) io Mrs. Hearney 0: 36 2 6 
G. Ey Bartlett...” . 2 6 | George Dowkes .... Siam me iEver CE ncons\um ur Senn 6 2 6 
AP eWacGatry.cs) mars. 2 6] D.G. Brandsma.... OV le Minse Wir. Grove sic. er 6 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS—Continued. 


*Miss Vincent 
Hy. Wilson 
A. Turpin, jun. .... 
Rey. Stephen Walshe 

*“Wm. Forbes 
East Christian 
OABATLOOE: («ci 96 a 

*Wam. Stewart 
Robt. MeIndoe .. 
Joseph Adams...... 
J. B. Hannan 
W. R. Reeves 

AT sbanles 

*Richd. Jervis 
Miss Averill........ 

Sirs. ad o.c-ccmea os 
Mrs. Horsley 
A. F. Dawbarn . 
»David Thomas...... 

*Mrs. Rd. Drake .... 
Rev. Ed. Dyson .... 
Miss Dyson 
W. B. Gath 
G. A. F. Spencer 
W. Riley 
Abel Lee 
W. Joyce 
Oldham Equitable 

Co-operativeSociety 
CLS ISKOM! 1 coteiyeauccea: 
Charles Cork 
Mrs. Jackson 

*Mrs: 8. Morgan ..... 

*Rev. John Thomas 
Rey. A.M. Dalrymple 

<i Dy 1B eH aCe A Rigen Ae 
Henry Plaisted . 
Hvan Williams 
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John Charlesworth. . 
Wim. Dun >. ..0.6 5. 
isaac Wayloren osc 
*Wm. Barron 
E. H. Thompson.... 
“W.. (Gilehnist <. .... <0. 
HA ISIDEY 255.5 eae 
Wm. Francis 
JNO RCA e sc nie: 
*J. H. Perkins 
J.J. Cresswell 
H. Duckworth 
MASS WiOOG ....cicieyavewe 
Je UB BATEOM ba. jess 
A. Grinold 
SIMO MSM D ane 
“rss Granger o.. 12. 
*Jacob Earnshaw 
Rey. H. O. Perry 
*David Pickles...... 
J. Ashworth... 2. 
A MB ORVD ys eee 
Jno. Baynes. ...,.026 
el pBOIMEM 101, 
*H.i8. Houghton..... 
G. H. Hobson 
Wana. GPGE teen. 
* Alexander Wilson .. 
*Jos Turner 
CC sRearsom) mon aues 
IRS IBIEROYEhne AeA ta oe 
H, Holbrook........ 
Mrs. Oldham ...... 
Francis Worley .... 
George Court ...,0-0 
Mr: J Oroomes een. 
Winn’ Cocles! qaceeee % 
Rev.Thompson Adam .. 
*H. Drummond .... 
md. Matias: makes ee 
James Hodgman . 
*P. Wakelin 
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Frederick Exley.... 
Wm. Hoare 
Wm. Johrson, Mer. 
Wm. Johnson, Leeds 
*Jos. Vowles 
RI PGLAY oo. 
C, Ramspott 
*Jno. P. Mart 
Jno. 8. Bennett .... 
Migs (@amins... . cen 
Rev. F. de Soyres .. 
J. Mills 
*A, HW. Middleton.... 
A. Boyle 
*H, Haton 
*Thos. Cook 
M. A. Becker 
MOStah AIAN... leew 
W. Williamson As 
Prot. Mayor. <1. seer 1 
Jas. Hastings ...:.. 
Miss Rogers 
Col; (CHmton:... saetern 
*Wim. linklater .... 
ele Je @laxhom.. ae 
Rev. C. W. Butler .. 
Miss Beaumont .... 
HOG. Perkins)... .. 
‘James Singleton.... 
Wis JOMMSOM .-)54. oe 
L. A. Johnson...... 
*Mrs. Chester ’ 
W. F. Crowther.... 
*Charles J. Higginson 
*J. J. Schofield 
Alexander Douglas .. 
Mrs. Kingsford .... 1 
T. Lloyd Davies ....  .. 
James Deane 
Dr. Dennis Turnbull 
8. Bottomley 
R. F. Prettejohn 
Rey. C. Comberbach 
A. Hall 
Wm. Adam 
J. D. Vidler 
R. Wilkinson 
Jas. JOHNSON ....... 
W..S. Phillippo. ...... 
WH. BOWeN...0,.: < cesccs « 
Miss Sagar 
*W. J. Begg 
Mrs. Simpson 
*E. Richards 
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Jno. Peters ........ 
J.C. Wright 
*T. Sutcliffe 
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*Geo. H. Roberts.... 
*Jas. Beever 
Wintihls HL. cs). eeeecines 
Jas. Mommy os Gen... 
<HieA. (Marshall sina 
Aad). exranstom senio. 
Mas. (Cranston. pa. 
*Thos. 8. Wokes . 
*Matthew Winsley .. 
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*Arthur Gibbs ....... 
*Herbert Jephson 
*John Greenwood .. 
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*Alex. Honeyman 
Jos, Wrathall 7s... 
PAG ils, Win iBE creeks es 
Albert Willis 
Jos. Hartley:.......... 
Thomas Dawson.... 
Miss Emma Milner 
Miss M. A. Kellett.. 
Miss H. Shepherd .. 
Miss M. A. Wilson .. 
Mrs. Sarah Wilson... .. 
Joseph Wilson .... 1 
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A. MEDLEY OF BOOKS.* 





fe ~N his Preface, or “ Forewords,” Mr. Nicholson tells us that 
? “the first five chapters of this essay (1) were thought 
out in a summer's holiday, four years ago.” We are grateful 
for the fruit of Mr. Nicholson’s summer holiday, and so we 
think will others be who read his book, which, with some 
qualifications to be hereafter noted, we gladly commend. The 
argument has been well thought out, and is placed before us in terse 
and vigorous English. The words‘ are not too many, and they are 
enough. Reason for praise this, when wordiness without thought is sc 
common. Mr. Nicholson goes back to the beginning and ground-work 
of the whole question—the matter of “right and wrong,” and the 
teaching of conscience. Conscience in its highest development bids man 
do what is for the happiness of his fellow-creatures. Happiness being 
defined, and the right of individual freedom of action up to the point 
where such freedom does not trench upon that of others, being estab- 
lished, the rights of life and personal liberty follow. These rights, by 
consequence of argument, belong to the lower as well as to the higher 
animal. As civilisation advances, these rights of the lower creatures 








* I, “The Rights of an Animal: a New Essay in Ethics.” By Edward Byron Nicholson, M.A., 
yate Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; Principal Librarian and Superintendent of the London 
Institution; Author of the “ Christ Child, and other Poems,” with a Re-print of Part of John 
Lawrence’s “‘Chapters on the Rights of Beasts;” ‘‘On the Philosophy of Sports,” and ‘‘The 
Animal Question.” London: C. Kegan Paul, and Co., 3, Paternoster Square. 1879. 124pp. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

2. ‘Health in the House.” By Catherine M. Buckton, Member of the Leeds School Board. 
Ninth Edition. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Price 2s.° 

3. ‘‘ Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for Intemperance.” By Harriet P. Fowler. New York: 
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James Speirs, 36, Bloomsbury Street. 1877. Price 3s. 6d. Third Edition. 224pp. 
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come to be more fully recognised ; and where they are less acknowledged 
it is because of the imperfect development of the conscience. The 
absence of reason in the lower animals, even if it be admitted, is no 
difficulty, for that would excuse cruelty to the idiot ; nor is the absence 
of soul, though that absence, indeed, is unprovable ; for if animals have 
no future, they do not thereby lose their present rights. The so-called 
Cartesian theory, that ‘“ animals have no feeling,” is absurd. It is true 
that this abstract theory of the rights of animals must have its limi- 
tations, as in the case of noxious animals, and as regards the struggle 
for, and need of food; but such limitations are consistent with kindness 
to, and proper treatment of animals, and with due acknowledgement of 
their rights, so far as those rights, in the present dispensation of things, 
do not clash with other rights and necessities of a plainly higher kind. 





Such is a brief outline of our author’s argument ; and we can promise 
to those who read his book that they will find this argument clearly 
put, with much precision of thought, and with accuracy of words. As 
Vegetarians, we need make no apology for noticing this book of Mr. 
Nicholson’s; Amongst all of us, from Pythagoras downwards, the 
question of the rights of the lower animals has ever held a foremost and, 
we would add, a sacred place. Of late years, amidst much that is still 
brutal and revolting, there has been a steady awakening of the consciences 
of good people to the claims which lower animal life has upon us. This 
awakening, perhaps, has been slow, and is even now far from rapid; but 
since Martin first proposed in our legislature his measure for the pro- 
tection of animals, there has certainly been a manifest advance in public 
opinion, and that advance is still going on. Moreover, the change of 
sentiment is not confined to England, but is to be observed in other 
civilized countries, a proof that there is a more or less general move- 
ment forward in this regard of the human mind. For these reasons we 
heartily welcome Mr. Nicholson’s “‘ New Essay in Ethics,” as likely to 
give a fresh impetus to the consideration of this question. The extracts 
from John Lawrence’s works are as interesting as they are valuable. He 
lived in thought before his age. Arguments, powerful and clear as his, 
have a special charm for us, when they come from the lips of a “seer” 
who descries and prophesies the birthday of better things. We said 
that we had some qualifications to make in our commendation of Mr, 
Nicholson’s book. We proceed to make them. It is as Vegetarians 
that we now speak. We do not think that Mr. Nicholson is equally 
happy, as he is in other parts of his argument, when he comes to speak 
of the killing of animals for food. Although he admits—we will not say, 
of so fair a writer, is obliged to admit—that “there can be no question 
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that vegetable food alone will keep a man in the best health and 
strength,” he writes as if killing were a necessity; and herein seems to us 
to rest the fallacy of his argument. If, as we know, the best, and 
purest, and healthiest food is to be had in the vegetable kingdom, and 
no other is necessary, Mr. Nicholson’s whole argument in defence of the 
right of killing collapses. His own premise breaks down. We had 
better have said that Mr. Nicholson’s palliation of killing, rather than 
his defence of the right of killing, collapses; for we confess that our 
author appears to us, when he comes to this point, to write with 
hesitancy, and with less certainty of himself than he does in the other 
parts of his excellent book. « 

This admirable little book (2) has been some time in our hands, and we 
have to apologise very sincerely that we have not noticed it before. It 
contains twenty-five lectures delivered to the wives and children of the 
working men in Leeds and Saltaire. Anything better suited for its 
purpose it would be difficult to conceive. If the rising generation in 
Leeds do but grasp the lessons conveyed in these lectures, and put their 
teaching into practice, that town will be a very different place from what 
it is now. We should be delighted to know that every school in England 
had to listen to such a course of lectures ag this. We say every school, 
for, although they were delivered to the children of working men, as we 
are pleased to style them, there is not a school, from Eton downwards, 
that would not be the better for hearing such teaching. We should be 
glad if Mrs. Buckton’s labours were extended far outside Leeds and 
Yorkshire. Above all, it would be good if lecturers, like this lady, would 
find their way into the so-called Young Ladies’ Boarding Schools, many 
of them some of the last and most undisturbed resting places of ignorance 
and prejudice. The lectures are illustrated, and they treat of the air 
which we breathe, entering very fully into such questions as cleanliness 
and ventilation, of the human body—its formation, circulation of the 
blood, brain, nervous system, stomach, digestion—of the various kinds 
of food, and of cookery. The treatment of the lower animals also 
receives full and kindest notice. We have neither space nor time to do 
more than thus summarise the valuable matter of these lectures, and 
| commend them very heartily to our readers. Where there is so much 
|| that is entirely excellent—indeed, so {little that is not—it may seem 
invidious to find fault at all, but precisely because this book is so good, 
and has already found so many, and is likely to find many more readers, 
it is all the more necessary that, as Vegetarians, we should pass some 
strictures, which our esteemed authoress will, we are sure, take in good 
part. Mrs. Buckton speaks in one of her lectures as if she thought 
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that Vegetarians were ignorant that milk, and eggs, and cheese were 
animal products. We can assure her that all Vegetarians are well aware 
of this, that. the question of name has again and again been discussed by 
our Society. The name of Vegetarian, it is true, has been retained. 
Well, first of all, it is a very old friend, and as all of us understand what 
we mean by it, we have thought it more advisable to keep it. Mrs. 
Buckton will know that many old names are retained though they do 
not actually express what they should express—such names, for instance, 
as electricity, September, October, November, December. Secondly, it 
is not easy for us to find another suitable name, intelligible and wse-able. 
However, chiefly we are anxious that Mrs. Buckton should understand 
that we are quite aware that, if we use milk and other animal produets, 
we are not strictly what the word “ Vegetarian” implies. Some of our 
members, we may say, are really what the name implies, but our Society 
itself commands to its members, as a necessity, abstinence from the flesh 
only, but not from the products, of live animals. The other stricture which 
we wish to pass concerns what Mrs. Buckton has said about human 
dentition. Mrs. Buckton seems to think that man has carnivorous teeth. 
We can only say that on this point she is distinctly and clearly at variance 
with Lawrence and other eminent physiological teachers. We hold that 
man’s teeth, as well as his stomach, prove him to be neither carnivorous 
nor herbivorous, but frugivorous. We would commend to Mrs. Buckton 
the consideration of the teeth of the Simiez, who certainly are not 
carnivorous in habit, and yet are no more frugivorous in dentition 
than man—or rather who are frugivorous, and whose dentition man’s so 
closely resembles. 

On the title-page of this book (3) are printed the following words of Dr. 
Holbrook: “In a large acquaintance with Vegetarians, we have never 
known one to be a lover of alcoholic drink or tobacco.” We cannot, as a 
matter of personal experience, wholly endorse these words. If special 
stress 1s to be laid upon the word “ lover,” we might, perhaps, be able to 
accept them. Still it is certain that very few Vegetarians take alcoholic 
drinks, so few indeed that it may be fairly said of such, exceptio probat 
reguiam. We hold it, therefore, to be quite true, that a Vegetarian 
system of diet will be found a-most powerful aid against the curse of 
drunkenness, and we must thank Mrs. Fowler for having gathered the 
argument together on this question, and placed it before her readers in a 
well-printed volume. We could have wished a little less diffuseness in 
the statement of her case—a closer and tighter tieing together of her 
arguments, so that the various heads might have come before those to 
whom they are addressed in terser and more succinct form. Our well- 
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known friend must pardon us for this piece of honest criticism, for we do 
most truly thank her for her book, and hope that it will be productive 
of much good, as indeed we believe it will be. It is a pleasure for us to 
know that the mode of life which is so dear to us, has in it this amongst 
many other excellencies, that the adoption of it may become a means of 
staying the progress of one of the greatest and saddest scourges which 
afflict the human race. Mrs. Fowler does not simply content herself 
with the enumeration of cases which have come under her own or the 
notice of others; but she gives the physiological reasons why flesh- 
eating has a tendency to promote intemperance. In the first place, she 
shows that the comparative absence of carbonaceous properties in flesh 
causes a craving for alcoholic drinks. The human system looks for 
carbon, and that portion of it which flesh does not sufficiently supply it 
seeks in alcoholic drinks, which, being saccharine, are carbonaceous. 
Next, there is the stimulating effect of flesh- meat upon the nervous 
system, an unduly excited nervous system being always apt to have re- 
course to alcohol. Flesh, moreover, has a strongly stimulating effect 
upon the stomach. Now, gastritis, or inflammation of the stomach, the 
result of over-stimulation, produces strong thirst. Mrs. Fowler con- 
cludes by meeting objections, and proves that abundantly sufficient 
nutritive matter and palatable food are to be found in the products of 
the vegetable kingdom. We heartily commend this useful book. 

This is one of the most readable of books (4), and most likely to be 
welcome to the inquirer who wishes to know something about the Swedish 
seer without undertaking the perusal of his numerous and voluminous 
writings. It is throughout a “sketch,” and bears the stamp of ability, 
fidelity, and of sympathy. The fact that Swedenborg’s teachings and 
practices were in a decided degree after those of our own Society in the 
matter of diet, as Mr. William White has also testified in his larger 
biography on Swedenborg, must be our apology—if any be needed—for 
in a few words placing this volume before our readers. Most of our older 
readers are no doubt familiar with Swedenborg’s own explicit er 
“Disorderly lusts and passions vitiate the blood in its essence 
and cause disease and death. Did man live in order [this “living in 
order” is quite a frequent injunction of Swedenborg’s] he would enjoy 
health to old age, when he would shed his earthly frame without 
suffering, and enter heaven at once as an angel.” The writer of the 
sketch, indeed, goes so far as to say that “practically Swedenborg was 
a Vegetarian in diet,” and that ‘there are on the lists of the Vegetarian 
Society a goodly number of his followers.” The volume is well got up, 
on toned paper, and in clear bold type. Mr. Isaac Pitman, we learn, has 
issued an edition in Graduated Phonography. The author states— 
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“This book has been well received in America, Germany, Italy, and Norway. It 
has already been translated and published in Norwegian, and a German translation 
isin hand, By the invention of Phonographic Shorthand, easy to learn, easy to write, 
and easy to read when it is written, Mr. Isaac Pitman has placed authors, orators, and 
men of business under deep and lasting obligations. By the introduction of a new 
system of Phonetic Spelling Mr. Pitman promises to place readers, that is, everybody, 
under equal obligations ; for the admitted difficulties of the English language, alike 
to the schoolboy and the foreigner, are very great, and the ery for their removal is 
beginning to be heard distinctly. Recognising, as all who reflect must do, the advan- 
tages of a reform in spelling, and agreeing with Prof. Max Miiller that Mr. Pitman’s 
Phonetic system is the best that has yet been offered, I have made an arrangement 
with him for a revised and enlarged edition of this work in Gradual Phonotypy. In 
it the new letters of the phonetic alphabet are introduced gradually, and the reader 
becomes acquainted in the course of a few hours with the whole system of Phonetic 
Spelling which Mr. Pitman has so zealously and perseveringly elaborated during the 
last thirty-three years. In view of the attention recently given by our Philolagists 
and School Boards to the subject, this experiment promises to be interesting.” 


We have been favoured with a copy of this work of Dr. Holbrook (5). 
We anticipated pleasure in reading it, and that pleasure has been fully 
realised. In these days of fast and busy and luxurious living, nerve 
affections become more and more frequent. We think that medical 
practitioners who have reached three score years of age would bear out 
our assertion that these affections are greatly more numerous than they 
were. Such, at least, is our own very strong impression. We are 
pleased, therefore, to have a book which goes thoroughly, as Dr. Holbrook’s 
does, into the question of the hygiene of the brain. The author first 
gives us an account of this important member of the body, explaining 
clearly and fully, but without too great minuteness, its nature and 
formation, and the various offices of its different parts. In this account 
the latest discoveries of science are made careful use of, and the reader 
is put into full possession of them. For instance, the office of the 
cerebellum in “co-ordinating into one movement the entire action of the 
muscles,” is lucidly explained. Having received an accurate notion of 
what the brain is, its formation and its action, the reader is duly pre- 
pared to understand its immense importance in the functions of the 
entire human system, and, consequently, the’sacred duty of attending to 
its healthy sustenance and exercise. The conditions of its healthy nervous 
action are therefore set forth, and the one essential condition, above all 
others, of an abundant supply of good blood. The folly of undue 
forcing is urged; and the absurdity of supposing that all brains are alike, 
and that all can do either the same amount, or even the same kind of 
work is dwelt upon. Then, next, the cure for nervousness is inculcated— 
not in any off-hand fashion, or with the one all-embracing remedy of the 
quack, but with discrimination of cases and of causes. In this chapter 
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on the cure for nervousness, as well as in the two following ones, the 
question of food and diet is treated ; and no one who knows Dr. Holbrook 
will need to be told what the tendency of his teaching is on this point. 
Another chapter follows, with hints thrown into the shape of questions 
and answers. To give some idea of the variety of the points discussed 
in these, we may name"the questions of sleep, of food for brain-workers, 
of the effects of grief and of indolence on the nervous system, as amongst 
those which receive notice. But we cannot for want of space do anything 
like justice to this volume on the Hygiene of the Brain. We can only 
commend it to the notice of our readers. In order to obtain a good 
simple knowledge of what the brain is, and how it should be treated, 
they cannot do better than purchase and read Dr. Holbrook’s book. 
Although it avoids minuter technicalities, it is not therefore superficial. 
It is for that which it purports to be, very thorough, and there runs 
through the whole of it a high moral tone, which imparts an additional 
excellence to it. It is not a mere dry book of physics, but a book for a 
man in his entire composite nature. A number of very interesting and 
very valuable letters from distinguished persons is added to the work. 
The object of these is to give experiences which may concern the author's 
teaching. Our President is the writer of one of these letters. We 
would mention, also, a charming letter from the late William Howitt ; 
another from the late William Cullen Bryant, and one from an old lady 
of 90—Julia E. Smith, of Grastonbury, Conn. The moral of all these 
letters is pure and simple living. 

We have read through this book of our “ Lady Teacher” (6) with far 
more than ordinary pleasure and interest. It is written with a freshness 
and with an intellectual brightness which lift it out of the rank of our 
ordinary ‘Food and Health Books. The introductory sentences give a 
good notion of its spirit, as well as a fair sample of the writer’s power. 
We quote them :— 

“The voice of Nature is the voice of God; and though for thousands of years she 
has constantly been whispering—This is the way, walk ye in it, yet ‘who has believed 
her report?’ Nature has been hunted from city to hamlet, and from the river to the 
end of the earth, till, like some coy maiden, she has withdrawn from the crowd, and 
you only hear her soft voice when some weary worn traveller passes her bower, tired 
of the vexations of the way: ‘Come with me, and I will do you good; come, sit 
down at my banquet, I will give you the pure water of the fountain of health, I will 
feed you with the nectarine fruit of the garden of God, and you shall eat of the 
“bread that strengthens man’s heart ;” I will cure your diseases; I will renew your 
strength, like the eagle’s; I will bar every gate against disease, and, like a faithful 
sentinel, sit down at the entry and keep out every intruder.’ ”’ 

Starting at this key-note, which, as our readers will perceive, is pitched 
high and true, the authoress proceeds first to discuss with considerable 
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life and vigour the Scripture argument as to the use of flesh-meat, and 
then passes on to the use of tea, coffee, and tobacco, to all of which she 
is a sworn foe. Bedrooms, clothing, vegetable diet, fasting, exercise, and 
bathing, are all soundly treated from a hygienic point of view ; and we 
may here remark that the tone and spirit of the book never flag in'the 
discussion of these various everyday matters. They are from first to last, 
regarded from the highest standpoint of vision, real moral and religious 
teaching being constantly kept before us, There is the genius of the true 
teacher or prophet in this lady’s earnest words. We therefore commend 
her book heartily to the notice of our readers. It is one from the 
perusal of which we venture to say they will rise not only wiser but 
better men, if, indeed, there be any real distinction between wisdom and 
goodness. We have just two brief criticisms to offer. The first regards 
the chapter on Fasting. We have no sympathy with the ascetico- 
religious view of this custom, neither, we believe, has our authoress. 
. Doubtless, for those who are commonly styled bons viwants occasional, 
perchance frequent, fasting is most useful, and a good remedy it may be 
also when simple livers have happened to make a mistake and overfeed 
themselves, but the best plan is so to live as to need no fasting, We 
desire also to criticise another passage. We are jealous for the honour 


of the writer’s accuracy, as her fair name is worth defending. She has 
these words on page 5 of her book—‘‘ Our courts of justice will not 
allow a butcher to be, on a jury where life and death are concerned.” 
Is this a fact? We believe not. 


We have received from the active press of Good Health, at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, U.S., a useful and well-got-up reprint of three of Sylvester 
Graham’s Lectures on the Sevence of Human Infe. The three here 
republished are those which are especially dzetetze in their purpose—z.e., 
the Highth, on “The Organs of the Body ;” the Thirteenth, on ‘‘ Man’s 
Physical Nature and his Teeth;” and the Fourteenth, on “ Man’s 
‘Dietetic Character.” To say anything at this time of day concerning 


the value of Graham’s Lectures would be impertinent. Few, however, 
will read the thick volume, with its small print, which contains the 
whole of the Lectures—and, indeed, few, perhaps, would be capable of 
digesting it—therefore a reprint such as this of these three, especially 
valuable among the lectures, is opportune, and must be very useful. 
Young lecturers wishing to arm themselves at all points can do so here. 

—————————— X + Y. 


“On the Galipago Islands, where men have not dwelt permanently, 
In respect of birds and beasts, is a modern garden of Eden, 
Where birds settle on the buckets while men are carrying them. 
Oh, how great the delight to live among birds thus tame ! 
What man is so void of sentiment as rather to wish to eat them ?” 
Hebrew Theism, by Francis W. NEWMAN. 
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LIFE ON FIVEPENCE A DAY. 


To those who this winter may, like the poet Burns, be 


Doomed to the hardest task of man alive, 
To make a guinea do the work of five, 


I respectfully dedicate the dietetic experiment which I undertook for the purpose of 
testing the assertions of Vegetarians and food reformers in general. On Monday, 8th 
September, I was weighed in presence of a medical friend, and commenced to live on a 
purely vegetable diet, the term appointed for the trial being four weeks, and the test 
to be the weight of the body and the condition of health at the expiration of the term. 
Before being deprived of my usual “ generous diet,” I began to cast about for the most 
toothsome substitutes, and having invested in first a vegetarian cookery book, at nine- 
pence, which I thought much too elaborate, I latterly was fortunate enough to obtain 
at a booksellor’s the “Penny Vegetarian Cookery Book—80 recipes,” which I found 
for my purpose all-sufficient. At the same time I kept a note of the cost of my food 
purchases, and can thus give the pecuniary as well as the physical result. The articles 
employed during the month were oatmeal, peameal, lentils, cabbages, turnips, carrots, 
potatoes, beans, peas, onions, leeks, barley, rice, hominy, sago, tapioca, bread, butter, 
cheese, tea, coffee, milk, fruit, jams, and jellies. These varieties are capable of being 
used in so many different ways that one wonders after a while why such delicacies have 
so seldom enriched the table in times gone by. At the end of two weeks I had gained 
341b. in weight, and at the end of the stipulated month (to-day, 7th October) my 
weight had increased by six pounds. The total outlay for the month’s food has only 
been twelve shillings and sixpence, ‘or an ayerage of fivepence a day for thirty days. 
Those who doubt this result can take the common-sense course of arming themselves 
with a cookery book and following my example. Whether Mr. Gibson Ward’s glowing 
and enthusiastic promises of increased health, strength, and immunity from special 
diseases to those who adopt Vegetarianism or not, be realisable, it is at least true that 
any healthy person can sustain himself with relishable food, build up the body, and 
rapidly increase the normal weight without the aid of an expensive flesh diet, and for 
fivepence a day. This simple truth should influence those with limited incomes and 
heavy domestic responsibilities, and induce them to avail themselves of the undoubted 
benefit held out to them.— WILL. Dickson, Govan, in the North British Daily Mail. 


Oo Oo 
WHOLE MEAL BREAD.—HOW TO USE IT. 


Tur late Dr. Ruddock, an eminent homcopath, and anything but a Vegetarian, in his 
“ Essentials of Diet,” rather supports the statement as to the excessively laxative 
effects of whole meal bread, at the same time that he testifies to its superiority to white 
bread. My own opinion is that, if very coarsely ground or merely crushed, the whole 
meal bread may not be perfectly digested, but that this is generally probable when i 
has been eaten too fast, or when too much has been eaten, and in both these cases the eater 
is perhaps a gainer. The less artificial the food the more nourishment does it afford, 
and one of;the reasons of this is that such food is better masticated. There can be no 
question that a man can live in health and strength on whole meal bread and water, 
while he will starve on white bread and water. Prisoners are principally fed on whole 
meal bread, with only from four ounces to eight ounces of meat a week, yet it is well 
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known that prisoners are about the healthiest people in England, Dr. Richardson 
stating in “ Health and Life,” that if the general population lived as healthily as 
prisoners do, 100 years would be the average term of life, instead of 35, the present 
average for England. Many physicians say that whole meal bread passes too rapidly 
through the intestines; but they also allege that vegetables pass too slowly, and 
therefore urge the need of stimulating the digestion by flesh. If people would eat whole 
meal bread to quicken digestion (which is its undoubted effect), they might do with- 
out flesh and avoid the exhaustion which its stimulating properties invariably produce, 
that is, supposing the usual allegation of the slow digestion of vegetables to be true ; 
which seems to me to be in reality false. Vegetarians do not consume more potatoes, 
cabbages, turnips, carrots, parsnips, &c., than other people, but far less. I know 
large flesh-feeders who eat cabbage several times a week; and those who consume 
flesh in great quantities, appear to have a natural longing for cabbage to counteract 
the inflammatory and scorbutic effects of the meat. It cannot be too widely known 
that Vegetarians eat what people usually call ‘‘ vegetables” only to about the same, 
and often to a far less extent, than meat eaters, making up for the meat by brown 
bread, haricots, lentils, peas, and fruit, the latter of which digests very quickly, and 
materially assists digestion. The following times of digestion are taken from Dr. 
Beaumont’s tables :— 


H. M. H. M. 
TROASERDNCOE icc. reid teocee taufaes ce macs 3 0 Flarieot. Beans «25.5.0 ,.scceeeees 2 30 
Be PAM AUG UOT ict ceciotemaciiss cols ose 3 15 DYEAG Sides. ts cebaescoks caren 3 0 
Boiled Beef, fresh, not salt...... 2 45 Boiled, Barley jc. .0..:c+ses0 tees 2 30 
gy ENEMGLON Oli. eaddeecasses 3 0 Te = ac lain Saas aco e ola ee Le 
TROASE OWL siesatasc ethene ~tabemle 4 0 PAPAS fie alse a cas pic cate cols teetee oy 1 3 
WBouled (ict se cvedcwoc dace Picute cee 4 0 Boilea Sago se cccsw stents aces 1 45 
EOOASE DUCK: aesisecgdae caniche sane 4 0 law: Goges a cades See! Retan ventel nee 1 30 
ppitie cE OUKG paneohansceessane eaeeee 5 15 Raw Cabbage ..istsc.c se. ace 2G 





Sylvester Graham says that obstinate constipation of years standing is cured by the 
use of whole meal bread, and that, though it may seem a paradox, chronic diarrhea 
also yields to it, because the mucilage of the bran allays the irritation of the bowels 
which is often the sole cause of the disease, though it must however be remembered 
that whole meal bread may at first increase diarrhoea.—F, P. INNES, 


“The Turk, the Arab, the Indian—men individually rude— 
Are often taught by religion to revere God’s gift of life, 
And to abhor destroying life save for security or need. 
To enjoy acts of slaughter, and the sport of killing, 
Belonged, once upon a time, to none but wild barbarians, 
In whom hunting had engendered a love of mere destruction. 
It is reserved for modern times, and pre-eminently for Christians, 
That humane and refined men should sport with deeds of blood, 
Killing and wounding the timid, the gentle, the beautiful, 
Not for food, nor even for daintiness, but for the pride of skill. 
What tender and thoughtful heart will call such pastime pleasure, 


And think without compunction over the lingerings of the wounded. 
Hebrew Theism, by Francis W. Newman. 
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“We imagine [says Condorcet], while we read such histories, that the human race 
was created only to exhibit the political or military talents of a few individuals, and 


that the object of society is not the happiness of the Species but the pleasure of the 
Few.” 


If the best historical works of the present day are a considerable 
improvement upon those which were in fashion before Voltaire’s cretiques, 
the remarks of Condorcet are not altogether inapplicable to the popular 
and school manuals still in vogue. At all events this style of composing 
“history,” ridiculed by the wit of Lucian sixteen centuries before, was 
the universal method down to the appearance of the celebrated Zssav. 

Beginning with Charlemagne, it presents, in a rapid, concise, and 
philosophic style, the most important and interesting features, not only 
of European but of the world’s history, adorned with all the grace and ease 
of which he was always so consummate a master. Many there always 
are who conceive of philosophy and erudition only as enveloped in 
verbosity and obscurity. Dulness and learning in the common mind 
are convertible terms. The very transparency and clearness of his style 
were reproached to him as a sign of superficiality and want of exactness 
—the last faults which could be justly imputed to him. However, the 
influence of Voltaire became apparent in the productions of the English 
historical school, till then unknown, which soon afterwards arose. The 
Italian Vico, and Beaufort, in France, in the particular branch of Roman 
antiquity, and Bayle in general, had already contributed in some degree 
towards the founding of a critical school; but these attempts were partial 
only. To Voltaire belongs the honour of having applied the principles 
of criticism at once universally and popularly. 

In reviewing the history and manners of the Hindus he repeatedly 
expresses his sympathy, more or -less directly, with their principles and 
practice in confining themselves to their refined and innocent diet :— 

“The Hindus, in embracing the doctrine of the Metémpsychosis, had one restraint 
the more. The dread of killing a father or mother in killing men and other animals 
inspired in them a terror of murder and every other violence, which became with 
them a second nature. Thus all the peoples of India, whose families are not allied 
either to the Arabs or to the Tartars, are still at this day the mildest of all men. 
Their religion and the temperature of their climate made these peoples entirely 
resemble those peaceful animals whom we bring up in our sheep pens and our dove 
cotes for the purpose of cutting their throats at our good will and pleasnre, 

“The Christian religion, which these primitives [the Quakers] alone follow out ‘8 
the letter, is as great an enemy to bloodshed as the Pythagorean. But the Christian 
peoples have never practised thei religion, and the ancient Hindu castes have 
always practised theirs. It is because Pythagoreanism is the only religion in the 
world which has been able to educe a religious feeling from the horror of murder 
and slaughter. 


“Some have supposed the cradle of our race to be Hindustan, alleging that the 
eeblest of all animals must have been born in the softest climate, and in a land 
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which produces without culture the most nourishing and most healthful fruits, like 
dates and cocoa nuts. The latter especially easily affords men the means of existence, 
of clothing and of housing themselves—and of what besides has the inhabitant of 
that Peninsula need? . . . Our Houses of Carnage, which they call Butcher- 
Shops [bowcheries], where they sell so many carcases to feed our own, would import 
the plague into the climate of India. 

“These peoples need and desire pure and refreshing foods. Nature has lavished 
upon them forests of citron trees, orange trees, fig trees, palm trees, cocoa-nut 
trees, and plains covered with rice. The strongest man can need to spend but 
one or two sous a day for his subsistence.* Our workmen spend more in one day 
than a Malabar native in a month. 

“‘In general, the men of the South-East have received from Nature gentler manners 
than the people of our West. Their climate disposes them to abstain from strong 
liquors and from the flesh of animals—foods which excite the blood and often 
provoke ferocity—and, although superstition and foreign irruptions have corrupted 
the goodness of their disposition, nevertheless all travellers agree that the character 
of these peoples has nothing of that irritability, of that caprice, and of that harshness 
which it has cost much trouble to keep within bounds in the countries of the North.” 


In noticing the comparative progress of the various foreign religions 
in India, Voltaire observes that— 

“The Mohammedan religion alone has made progress in India, especially amongst the 
richer classes, because it is the religion of the Prince, and because it teaches but the 
divine unity conformably to the ancient teaching of the first Brahmins. Christianity 
[he adds, only too truly] has not had the same success, notwithstanding the large 
establishments of the Portuguese, of the French, of the English, of the Dutch, of the 
Danes. It is, in fact, the conflict of these nations which has injured the progress of 
our Faith. As they all hate each other, and as several of them often make war one 
upon the other in their climates, what they teach is naturally hateful to’the peaceful 
inhabitants. Their customs, besides, revolt the Hindus. Those people are scandalised 
at seeing us drinking wine and eating flesh, which they themselves abhor.t 
This—one of the chief obstacles to the spread of Christian civilisation in 
the Hast, and especially in India, viz, the eating of flesh and the 
drinking of alcohol, its legitimate attendant—has been acknowledged by 
Christian missionaries themselves of late years. 

Employed as he was in various literary undertakings he had been 
watching with great interest, not, perhaps, without a secret wish for 
vengeance, the important political and military complications of Europe. 
After some brilliant successes the Prussian king had been reduced to the 
last extremity. At this juncture the former friends agreed to forget, as 
far as possible, their old quarrel, and Voltaire enjoyed the satisfaction of 
having succeeded in dissuading Friedrich from suicide. The victories of 
Rosbach and Breslau not long afterwards changed the condition of things 
once again. From this time the prince and the philosopher resumed the 





“A fact which brings out into strong relief the entirely superfluous luxuries of living of the 
English residents. 


t Essai sur les Moewrs et UV Esprit des Nations, introduction section xvi, and chap. ili. and iv. 
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name, if not the cordiality, of friends. A curious accident put the 
arbitrament of peace and war for some weeks into the hands of Voltaire. 
The Prussian king, while inactive in his fortified camp, wrote, as his. 
custom was, a quantity of verse and sent the packet to Ferney. Amongst. 
the mass—good, bad, and indifferent—was a satire on Louis and_ his. 
mistress. The packet had been opened before reaching its destination. 

“Had I been inclined to amuse myself, it depended only on me to set the King of 
France and the King of Prussia to war in rhyme, which would have been a novel 
farce on earth. But I enjoyed another pleasure—that of being more prudent than 
Friedrich. I wrote him word that his Ode was beautiful, but that he ought not to. 
publish it. . . . To make the pleasautry complete I thought it possible to lay the 
foundation of the peace of Europe on these poetical pieces. My correspondence with 
the Duc de Choiseul [the French Premier] gave birth to that idea, and it appeared so 
ridiculous, so worthy of the transactions of the times, that I indulged it, and had 
the satisfaction of proving on what weak and invisible pivots the destinies of nations 
turn.” 


Several letters passed between the three before the danger was averted. 
The limited space at our disposal will allow us only to rapidly notice 
some of the remaining chefs-d’wuvre of Voltaire. The celebrated 
Encyclopédie, under the auspices of D’Alembert and Diderot, had been 
lately commenced. To this great work, to which he looked with some 
hope as promising a severe assault on ignorance and prejudice, Voltaire 
contributed a few articles. It is not the place here to narrate the history 
of the fierce war of words to which the Hncyclopédie gave birth. It was 
completed in about fifteen years, in 1775—a memorable year in literature. 


** Several men of letters [thus Voitaire briefly describes the project], most estimable. 
by their learning and character, formed an association to compose an immense 
Dictionary of whatever could enlighten the human mind, and it became an object of 
commerce with the booksellers. The Chancellor, the Ministry, all encouraged so. 
noble an enterprise. Seven volumes had already appeared, and were translated into. 
English, German, Dutch, and Italian. This treasure, opened by the French to all 
nations, may be considered as what did us most honour at the time, so much were: 
the excellent articles in the Encyclopédie superior to the bad, which also were tolerably 
numerous. One had little to complain of in the work, except too many puerile 
declamations unfortunately adopted by the editors, who seized whatever came to hand 
to swell the work. But all which those editors wrote themselves was good.” 


The article which was particularly selected by the prosecution was that 
on the Soul, “one of the worst in the work, written by a poor doctor of 
the Sorbonne, who killed himself with declaiming, rightly or wrongly, 
against materialism.” The writers, as “ encyclopédistes” and “ philo- 
sophers” were long marked by those titles for the public opprobrium. 
This general persecution had the effect of uniting that party for 
common defence. For Voltaire himself an important advantage was 
secured. Most of the principal men of letters and science, up to this 
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time either avowed enemies or coldly-distant friends, henceforward 
enrolled themselves under his undisputed leadership. 


About the same period he published a number of pieces, prose and. 


verse, directed against his enemies of various kinds, theatrical as well as 
theological. Amongst the latter, conspicuous by their attacks, but still 
more so by their punishment, were Fréron and Desfontaines, whose 
chastisement was such that, according to Macaulay’s hyperbolic 
expression, ‘‘ scourging, branding, pillorying would have been a trifle to 
it.” It is more pleasing, however, to turn from this fierce war of 
retaliation, in which neither party was free from blame, to proofs 
of the real benevolence of his disposition. We can merely note 
the strenuous efforts he made, unsolicited, on behalf, of Admiral Byng 
and the Comte de Lally, and the still more meritorious labours in the 
jess well-known histories of Calas and Serven. Not by these public acts 
alone did the man, who has been accused of malignity, discover the 
humanity of his character: to whose ready assistance in money, as well 
as in counsel, the unfortunate of the literary tribe and others acknowledged 
their obligations. 

His Philosophie de Ul’ Histoire, the prototype of its successors in name 
at least, was designed to expose that long-established and prevailing 
idolatry of Antiquity, which received everything bequeathed by it with 
astounding credulity. The Philosophie called forth a numerous host of 
small critics, to which men who knew, or ought to have known better, 
allied themselves. Their curious way of maintaining the credit of 
Antiquity afforded, as may be imagined, the author of the Defence of my 
Uncle, under which title Voltaire chose to defend himself, full scope for 
the exercise of his unrivalled powers of irony. Warburton, the 
pedant Bishop of Gloucester, with his odd theories about the “ Divine 
Legation,” comes in for a share of this Dunciad sort of immortalisation. 

A work of equal merit with the Philosophie are the Questions, addressed 
to the lovers of science, upon the L’ncyclopedia, wherein, in the form of 
a dictionary, he treats, as the Marquis de Condorcet eloquently describes, 


*“ Successively of theology, grammar, natural philosophy, and literature. At one 
time he discusses subjects of Antiquity ; at another questions of policy, legislation, 
and public economy. His style, always animated and seductive, clothed these various 
subjects with a charm hitherto known to himself alone, and which springs chiefly 
from the licence with which, yielding to his successive emotions, adapting his style 
less to his subject than to the momentary disposition of his mind, sometimes he 
spreads ridicule over objects which seem capable of inspiring only horror, and almost 
instantaneously hurried away by the energy and sensibility of his soul, he vehemently 
and eloquently exclaims against abuses which he had just before treated with 
mockery. His anger is excited by false taste; he quickly perceives that his 
indignation ought to be reserved for interests more important, and he finishes by 


ee” 
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laughing in his usual way. Sometimes he abruptly leaves a moral or political 
discussion for a literary criticism, and in the midst of a lesson on taste he pronounces 
abstract maxims of the profoundest philosophy, or makes a sudden and terrible 
attack on fanaticism and tyranny.” 


It is with his romances that we are here chiefly concerned, since it 
is in those lighter productions of his genius that he has most especially 
allowed us to see his opinions upon flesh-eating. In the charming tale 
of The Princess of Babylon, her attendant: Phenix thus accounts to his 
mistress for the silence of his brethren of the inferior races :— 


“It is because men fell into the practice of eating us in place of holding converse 
with and being instructed by us. The barbarians! Ought they not to have 
convinced themselves that, having the same organs as they, the same power of feeling, 
the same wants, the same desires, we have what they call soul as well as themselves, 


- that we are their brethren, and that only the wicked and bad deserve to be cooked 


and eaten? We are to such a degree your brethren that the Great Being, the Eternal and 
Creative Being, having made a covenant with men”, expressly comprised us in the 
treaty. He forbad you to feed yourselves upon our blood, and. ws to suck yours. The 
fables of your Lokman, translated into so many languages, will be an everlasting 
witness of the happy commerce which you formerly had withus. It is true that there 
are many women among you who are always talking to their Dogs; but they have 
resolved never to make any answer, from the time that they were forced by blows of 
the whip to go hunting and to be the accomplices of the murder of our old common 
friends, the Deer and the Hares and the Partridges. You have still some old poems in 
which Horses talk and your coachmen address them every day, but with so much 
grossness and coarseness, and with such infamous words, that Horses who once loved 


you now detest you. . . . The shepherds of the Ganges, born all equal, are the 


owners of innumerable flocks who feed in meadows that are perpetually covered 
with fiowers. They are never slaughtered there. It is a horrible crime in the country 
of the Ganges to kill and eat one’s fellows [semblables]. Their wool, finer and more 
brilliant than the most beautiful silk, is the greatest object of commerce in the Orient.” 


A certain king had the temerity to attack this innocent people :— 


“The king was taken prisoner with more than 600,000 men. They bathed him in 
the waters of the Ganges; they put him on the salutary régime of the country, which 
eonsists in vegetables, which are lavished by Nature for the support of all human 
beings. Men, fed upon carnage and drinking strong drinks, have all an empoisoned 
and acrid blood, which drives them mad in a hundred different ways. Their principal 
madness is that of shedding the blood of their brothers, and of devastating fertile 
plains to reign over cemeteries.” 


Her admirable instructor caused the princess to enter 


“A dining-hall, whose walls were covered with orange-wood. The under- 
shepherds and shepherdesses, in long white dresses girded with golden bands, served 
her in a hundred baskets of simple porcelain, with a hundred delicious meats, among 
which was seen no disguised corpse. The feast was of rice, of sago, of semolina, of 
vermicelli, of maccaroni, of omelets, of eggs in milk, of cream-cheeses, of pastries of 





* See Gen. ix. and Ecclesiastes ili., 18, 19.—Note by Voltaire. 
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every kind, of vegetables, of fruits of perfume and taste of which one has no idea in 
other climates, and a profusion of refreshing drinks superior to the best wines.” 

Having occasion to visit the land par excellence of flesh-eaters, and 
being entertained at the house of a certain English lord, the hero, the 
amiable lover of the princess, is questioned by his host 

“Whether they ate ‘good roast beef’ in the country of the people of the Ganges. 
The Vegetarian traveller replied to him with his accustomed politeness that they did 
not eat their brethren in that part of the world. He explained to him the system 
and diet which was that of Pythagoras, of Porphyry, of Iamblichus ; Whereupon 
milord went off into a sound slumber.’ 


Amabed, a young Hindu, writes from Europe to his affianced mistress 


his impressions of the Christian sacred books and, in particular, of 


Christian carnivorousness :— 

“TI pity those unfortunates of Europe who have, at the most, been created only 
6,940 years; while our era reckons 115,652 years [the Brahminical computation]. 
I pity them more for wanting pepper, the sugar-cane, and tea, coffee, silk, cotton 


incense, aromatics, and everything that can render life pleasing. But I pity them 


still more for coming from so great a distance, among so many perils, to ravish from 
us, arms in hand, our provisions. It is said at Calicut they have committed frightful 
cruelties only to procure pepper. It makes the Hindu nature, which is in every way 
different from theirs, shudder ; their stomachs are carnivorous, they get drunk on the 
fermented juices of the vine, which was planted, they say, by their Noah. Father 
Fa-Tutto [one of the missionaries], polished as he is, has himself cut the throats of 
two little chickens ; he has caused them to. be boiled in a cauldron, and has devoured 
them without pity. This barbarous action has drawn upon him the hatred of all the 
neighbourhood, whose anger we have appeased only with much difficulty. May God 
pardon me! I believe that this stranger would have eaten our sacred Cows, who 
give us milk, if he had been allowed to do so. A promise has been extorted from 
him that he will commit no more murders of Hens, and that he will content himself 
with fresh eggs, milk, rice, and our excellent fruits and vegetables—pistachio nuts, 
dates, cocoa nuts, almond cakes, biscuits, ananas, oranges, and with everything which 


our climate produces, blessed be the Eternal !” 

In another letter to his old Hindu teacher from Rome, whither he 
had been induced to go by the missionaries, speaking of the feasts in that 
“citadel of the faith,” he writes :— 

“The dining-hall was grand, convenient, and richly ornamented. Gold and ‘silver 
shone upon the sideboards. Gaiety and wit animated the guests. But, meantime, in 
the kitchens blood and fat were streaming in one horrible mass ; skins of quadrupeds,. 
feathers of birds and their entrails, piled up pell-mell, oppressed the heart, and spread 
the infection of fevers.’’> 

That one who hated and denounced oppression and wrong-doing of all 
kinds, and who sympathised with the suffering of all innocent life, should 
thus characterise the cruelty of the Slaughter-House is what we might 





* See Lettres d’ Amabed a Shastasid. See also article Viande in the Dictionnaire Philosophique. 


t La Princesse de Babylone. 
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naturally look for; as also that he should denounce the kindred and 
even worse atrocity of the physiological Laboratory. - It is a strange and 
unaccountable fact that, amongst the humanitarians of his time, he 
stands apparently alone’ in condemnation of the secret tortures of the 
vivisectionists and pathologists—although, doubtless, the almost universal 
silence may be attributable, in part, to the very secresy of the experi- 
ments which only recent vigilance has fully detected. Exposing the 
equally absurd and arrogant denial of reason and intelligence to other 
animals, and instancing the dog, he proceeds :— 


“There are barbarians who seize this dog, who so prodigiously surpasses man in 
friendship, and nail him down to a tabie, and dissect him alive to shew you the 
mezaraic veins. You discover in him all the same organs of feeling as in yourself. 
Answer me, Machinist [7.e., supporter of the theory of mere mechanical action], has 
Nature really arranged all the springs of feeling in this animal to the end that he might 
not feel? Has he nerves that he may be incapable of suffering? Do not suppose that . 
mpertinent contradiction in Nature.’’* 

To the final triumph which awaited this champion of the oppressed of 
all ranks and species in Paris (the scene of his former persecutions) at 
the advanced age of 84, and the unexampled enthusiam of the people, 
and the closing act of his eventful life, we can here merely refer. At 
Berlin, Friedrich ordered a solemn mass in the cathedral church in com- 
memoration of his genius and virtues. A more enduring monument 
than any conventional mark of human vanity is the legacy which he left 
to posterity, which will last as long as the French language, and, still 
more, the humanity embodied in one of his later verses :— 


“ J’ai fait un peu de bien, c’est mon meilleur ouvrage.” 


The faults of his character and writings which, for the most part, lie 
on the surface (one of the most regretable of which was his sometimes 
servile flattery of men in power, and the only excuse for which was his 
anxiety to gain them over to moderation and justice) will be deemed by 
impartial criticism to have been more than counterbalanced by his real 
and substantial merits. That he allowed his ardent indignation 
to overmaster the sense of propriety in too many instances in 
dealing with subjects which ought to be dealt with in a judicial and serious 
manner, is that fault in his writings which must always cause the greatest 
regret. In his discourse at his reception by the French Academy he 
remarks that “the art of instruction, when it is perfect, in the long run, 
succeeds better than the art of sarcasm, because Satire dies with those 
who are the victims of it; while Reason and Virtue are eternal.” 
It would have been well, in many instances, had he practised this 





* See article Bétes in the Dict, Phil. 
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principle. But, however objectionably his convictions were sometimes 
expressed, his ardent love of truth and hatred of injustice have secured 
for him an imperishable fame ; while Gothe’s estimate of his intellectual 
pre-emincence—that he has the greatest name in all Literature—is not 
likely soon to be disputed by Posterity. 





HALLER. 1708—1777. 


Taz founder of Modern Physiology was born at Berne. In 1725 he 
went to Tiibingen to study medicine, afterwards to Leyden, where the 
famous Boerhaave was at the height of his reputation. Twelve years 
later he received the appointment of physician to the hospital at Berne ; 
but soon afterwards he was invited by George II., as Elector of Hanover, 
to accept the professorship of anatomy and surgery at the University 
of Gottingen. : 

His scientific writings are extraordinarily numerous. From 1727 to 
1777 he published nearly 200 treatises. His great work is his Hlements 
of the Physiology of the Human Body (in Latin), 1757—1766—the most 
important treatise on medical science—or at least on anatomy and 
surgery—up to that time produced. The Jcones Anatomice (‘Anatomical 
Figures”) is “a marvellously accurate, well-engraved representation of 
the principal organs of the human body.” His writings are marked by 
unusual clearness of meaning, as well as by accurate and deep research. 

We wish that we could here stop; but the force of truth compels us 
to affirm that, for us at least, his reputation, great ag it is in science, 
has been for ever tarnished by his sacrifices—with frightful torture—of 
of innocent victims on the altars of a selfish and sanguinary science.* 

One plea in extenuation of this callousness in regard to the suffering 
of other animals, and only one, can be offered in his defence. At 
this very moment, after all the humanitarian doctrine that has been 
preached during the century since the death of Haller, tortures of the 








* In the midst of a general conspiracy of silence upon the diabolical scenes of the physiological. 
laboratory, there were, in the eighteenth century at least, one or two powerful voices raised in 
reprobation of them. While ridiculing the absurdity of those who refuse reasoning faculties to. 
other animals, and use such unmeaning terms as ‘‘instinct,” Voltair adduces proofs of the 
rational faculty of dogs, as well as their faithful attachmen.s, and then turns indignantly to the 
vivisectors of the day: ‘‘There are barbarians who seize this dog, who surpasses man so prodi- 
giously in friendship. They nail him down upon a table, and they dissect him alive in order to 
show you the mezaraic veins. You discover in him all the very same organs of feeling which are 
in yourself. Answer me, machinist! Has Nature arranged all the springs of feeling in this 
animal that it might not feel? Has he nerves in order that he may be without capacity for suffering ? 
Do not suppose such an impertinent contradiction in Nature,”—Article Béies, in Dict. Philoso- 
bhique. Compare his similar protest in his Elémens de Newton. 











AND VEGETARIAN MESSENGER, 1880. 35 
Gorrespondeuce. 


“Coming Events Cast THEIR SHapows Berore.”*—The spread of Vegetarianism 
here has been so great, although those who have adopted the system have not come 
to the front, that the Christmas markets were overstocked with geese, turkeys, and 
fowl of all sorts, which were selling for a mere song. In many cases the purchasers 
Were conspicuous by their absence; and it is remarkable that many who kept and 
reared pigs have ceased to do so. This speaks for itself. The turkeys and geese may 
soon cease to dread the approach of the festive season.—J. 8. H., Belfast.* 


Dr. Hauwn’s HypropatHic ESTaBLIsHMENT, near St. Gall, in Switzerland, deserves 
to be better known in England, both among ordinary travellers and invalids. It 
stands at a good height, being about 2,100 feet above the sea, and 800 above the lake of 
Constance. I only know the place as it is in autumn, but should think that it would 
be pleasant enough even in winter, with its dry cold mitigated by the proximity of 
the lake. There are no meat-eaters among the guests, so that the cook is free to 
throw her whole strength into the Vegetarian dishes, which are plain, but appetising 
and abundant. Fruit plays a specially large part in the menu. Dr. Hahn himself 
(now in partnership with his son) is an interesting person. He was one of Rausse’s 
pupils, and was in a fair way of becoming the first water doctor of Germany when the 
truth of Vegetarianism was borne in upon him by his own experience, and he felt 
obliged to add this to his other means of cure. This at once reduced the number of 
his patients to a perilous degree, and but for more generous friends he must have 
collapsed. He now edits a German periodical, devoted to the interests of Vegetarianism 
and hydropathy, called the Naturazt. He has treated numerous cases of consumption 
with great success. Diseases of the blood, skin, stomach, and nervous system have 
also been successfully treated. (I regret to add that he does not understand English— 
his daughter-in-law conducts his English correspondence for him.) Those who simply 
want a change of air, and a delightful rather than a grand country to walk in (though 
the snow-capped range of Sentis is visible at no great distance), and a house in which 
the conditions of health are far better attended to than in ordinary hotels, may also 


be glad to know of Dr. Habn’s establishment. His terms are from five-and-a-half . 


francs to ten francs per day, exclusive of baths (according to the size, &c., of the 
rooms). Reduced terms from November 1 to the end of March. The address is— 
“ Auf der Waid, bei St. Gallen.”—T. K. C. 





* The Belfast News Letter for 20th December (see report on the Christmas markets) says:— 
‘Perhaps, not for many years has there been such a show of fowl as yesterday, George’s Market 
being crowded with vendors and purchasers up to nightfall. And while plucked fowl were very 
numerous, the living specimens were in such numbers in the Flax Market as few people remember 
to have seen. The supply was greatly in exeess of the demand, and many were left unsold. The 
extensive rearing of poultry this season is in part due to the difficulty and reluctance the farming 
population have in feeding swine. The prices yesterday were at least one-fourth less than last 
year. Geese ranged from 2s. 6d. to 8s. according to weight and quality—5s. being the commonest 
price. Even at the lowest figure much difficulty was experienced in getting rid of some of them. 
Turkeys, as a rule, were inferior, few approaching the prices usually obtainable at this season. 
A good-sized bird, almost as much as one could lift, might have been had for 10s. or 12s., while 
the majority ran from 6s. to 8s., to considerably below that figure. Turkeys generally meet with 
a ready market, but not for many years has there existed such a disinclination on the part of the 
public to purchase. Ducks, hens, and pullets were shown in large numbers, but found a much 
worse sale. A pair of good hens could have been secured for half-a-crown, while ducks stood at 
the most reasonable prices. Flesh-meat was exhibited in large quantities yesterday, but neither 
the sales nor the prices were large. Of pork, there is little in the country.” 
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Poor CHILDREN’S DinnERS.—I am exercised in mind about getting Vegetarianism 
propagated among the really poor, especially in view of the severe winter. I don’t 
hear much about plans either for instructing the poor of London or elsewhere in the 
ways of simple, cheap, and wholesome living, or for relieving cases of distress on such 
principles. It seems hard that Vegetarians should only be able to help the poor by 
throwing their subscriptions into a wasteful carnivorous fund.—T. K. C. [We have 
done our best to show the way to a more economic and instructive method of Christ- 
mas feeding for the hungry poor, and several instances of wise action on the part of 
our friends have been reported in our pages.—EHps. D. R.] 

A  CuHRiIstMAS Hominy.—Once more Christmas—the Christian’s Saturnalia—is 
come. Once more every street in the cities, towns, and villages of the land is 
“defiled with blood’’—with the bleeding corpses of the victims of human gluttony 
and grossness of living. Once more is presented the spectacle of a gigantic 
hypocrisy—of contemporaneous wholesale cruel slaughter of innocent beings and 
ostentatious celebrations of the birth of a Prophet of peace and mildness : the spectaclo 
of fashionably crowded churches, in which are read out with the greatest unctuousness 
the burning words of the Jewish Shelley, or it may be, of Jesus of Nazareth himself, 
in indignant protest against the vile religionism of the time; and in which are 
unmeaningly repeated words of spiritual aspiration, side by side with the multiplied 
horrors of the slaughter-house and the butcher’s shop. Yet, eighteen centuries ago— 
almost at the same time with the birth of the founder of the Christian religion—a 
non-Christian moralist published to the world the most scathing denunciations of the 
barbarous cruelties of the slaughter-house ever written. [See Plutarch on Flesh- 
Eating.] The moment of riot and feasting may seem not the most opportune for 
again protesting against the prevalent grossness of living, but there are circumstances 
which make the subject just now most important and most interesting to the mass of 
the community ; speaking not now of the highest phase of Dietary Reform—humane- 
ness—but merely of Economy and Health. Various causes have of late years combined 
to force upon the unwilling attention of our authorities the enormously developed 
evils and mischiefs of a state of things ultimately produced by the daily increasing 
eddiction of the richer grades in the community to flesh-eating. Cattle diseases, 
rinderpest, foot-and-mouth—epidemics—consequent upon this enormous consumption 
of flesh ; the larger amount of the “ butchers’ meat”’ supplied to the poorer classes in 
a more or less diseased state (the unrecognised cause of a vast amount of endemics 
and epidemics in the large towns of the country) ; the over-crowded town population 
which (driven away from tke fields by the continuous conversion of arable into 
grazing land) daily flock into the great centres of population—thus constantly adding 
to the misery and destitution, the vice and crime which so lavishly supply the poor- 
houses and jails with occupants—all these causes are forcing upon the unwilling 
attention of our rulers the absolute need of some sort of remedy. That they will be 
wise or courageous enough to attempt a radical cure—by the serious encouragement 
of agriculture (properly so-called) and of vegetable culture of all sorts—experience 
teaches us, alas! to be a vain expectation. That should the present condition of 
things continue the present evils of society will day by day be multiplied and 
intensified is, at the same time, most certain. I do not now enter into the many 
arguments, of the most convincing kind, in favour of a radical reform in diet. I shall 
only address a word of exhortation to the Christian ministry, in the hope that, 
remembering the warning so often read by them against the crying out of “ peace, 
peace, where there is no peace,’ they may utilise the time in which they celebrate 
the coming of a “Redeemer,” by the teaching of a true ‘‘Salvation.”—Bedford Bee. 
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ARraB REVERENCE.—The reverence for the gifts of God, which Miss Rogers remarked 
in the Arabs, is not confined to them. The people here make a solemn practice of 
kissing any bread or other solid food which they have let fall, or have occasion to 
take up.—C. M. Staprey, Valladolid, Spain. 

CHRISTMAS aT BisHor’s Teranton.—Having seen in the Dietetic Reformer very 
favourable accounts of Mr. Carpenter’s “Health Resort” at Bishop’s Teignton, I 
commended it to a friend for his health, and I determined to spend my Christmas 
holiday with him. I went with high expectations, but never thought to enjoy myself 
half so much. I found the establishment first-class In every way, with nothing what- 
ever of a hospital or sanatorium about it. Under its genial influences the visitors seem 
to become a large family circle, intent on pleasing and being pleased. I was much 
struck with the quiet yet effective work being carried on in favour of dietetic reform 
under the well-directed guidance of Mr. Carpenter and Mrs. Carpenter, and Dr. 
Hawkes. This is very practically backed up by the addition to a liberal meat diet 
of a very tempting and wise selection of Vegetarian dishes at every meal. In this 
way the advantages of our diet are brought before a large number of people from all 
parts of the country, who cannot go away ,without being more or less influenced 
thereby. Without doubt every Vegetarian should do his part in helping on these 
efforts to show the world, by practical experiment, what can be done for the cure of 
disease, &c., by the use of a pure and well-selected dietary. For those requiring rest 
this is a charming place for a holiday, and for an invalid I cannot imagine anything 
better. I enclose you the names of six new subscribers to our Society, obtained 
during my Christmas visit.—ArtTHuR L. Cooper, Maidenhead. 


Scotch OatMEAL.—Mr. Savill—see January D. R., notices to correspondents— 
complains of the price charged for Scotch oatmeal, and boasts of being able to buy it 
at 8d. per pound. Even that price is exorbitant. I am a “Scotchman born,” and 
have used porridge and milk for breakfast ever since I mind, and, at a certain period og 
my life, brose (oatmeal) for dinner, as well as cakes ; and having been bred in a district 
where porridge meal, brose meal, and cake meal were made, I may consider myself 
a connoiseur as far as oatmeal is concerned. I have for some time used Canadian 
oatmeal, because it is equally good with home-made meal, and much more economical. 
It is (first) cheaper, and (second) drier, and therefore one buys more meal and less 
water than when purchasing that which is home-made. It is dried more effectually 
in order to make it keep. There is no reason why it should not equal the best Scotch. 
The oats are grown in Canada by Scotch farmers, from imported (Scotch seed, and 
the meal is made by Scotch millers, so that it is as much Scotch as the “ Edinburgh”’ 
article, and is indeed often sold for it. I get it in bolls (1401b.) at a time, and I pay 
seventeen shillings for that quantity. Of course oatmeal is largely used by the 
country people hereabout, and as the article is sold largely the” dealers are able, 
doubtless, to sell it at a price a good deal below what those dealers who only sell 
small quantities are able to do. But why buy it in pounds? Buy it a hundredweight 
at a time, and pack it tightly—rammed hard—in a clean flour barrel, and it will be 
as good a year hence as now if kept from mice and stood in adry place. If afraid of 


storing a quantity of the Canadian article for fear of it. being inferior, try a few 
pounds, and insist on the best quality. You will find it as I say—zf you get the best. 
When will English millers learn to break the Scotch monopoly in oatmeal? There is 
no secret in the making of it; but it is not simply ground oats as they seem to 
suppose. There is not so much in the’grinding—although there is something in that 
too—as in the drying in the kiln, which developes the flavour of Scotch oatmeal, and 
gives it its keeping qualities—qualities utterly lacking in English oatmeal—ALnrx. 
HonryMan, Bonnybridge, N. B. 
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Hocal, 

Liverpoon.—On 4th December the Waterloo Literary and Mutual Improvement 
Society debated the question, “How far Animal Food is calculated to Support the 
Human Frame.” Mr. Workman took the affirmative in favour of animal food, and 
Mr. T. Kirkman took the negative. A lively discussion resulted, in which the 
chairman (Mr, Keeton), Dr. Malthus, and Mr. B. Wyatt took part. 

SaLrorpD.—On the 12th January Mr. P. Foxcroft gave a lecture on “ Dietetic 
Reform,” at the School attached to the Independent Chapel, Pendleton, the Rev. 
Edwin Walker presiding. There was a good audience, who appreciated the lecture 
very cordially. Questions were asked, and a cordial vote of thanks was passed. 
Mr. Foxcroft also lectured at the Independent Schoolroom, Broughton Road, Pendle. 
ton, on the 16th January. 

Lonpon.—In connection with the monthly session of Danielites, at 28, Sidmouth 
Street, was held a fruit soirée, on December Ist. Bro. Richardson presided at this 
special gathering, and presented Bro. and Sister Prettijohn with a silver-mounted 
biscuit box—a wedding present from the members—as a small token of their esteem. 
It was a nice social meeting, enlivened with singing and music by Sister Compton. The 
officers were installed. Bro, Prettijohn in the chair. There was a good attendance. 

_Hutt (and District) Vegetarian Association has just been constituted. President, 
Rev. C. Kendall, Driffield. Treasurer, Mr. A. Hall, 7, Dansom Lane, Hull. Members 
are those who abstain from all flesh as food, and Associates those who, though not 
abstaining from flesh entirely, are favourable to the Association and desirous of 
co-operating in promoting its objects. Hach class is expected to contribute not less than 
1s. per annum. The Secretaries, Mr. William Richardson, South Cave, R. 8. O., and 
Mr. C. F. Corlass, 3, Margaret Street, Hull, will be glad to hear from local inquirers, 

Liverpoon.—On 11th December an essay on “ Vegetarianism” was given by Mr. S. 
Ball, before the St. Catherine Mutual Improvement Society. Mr. R. Davies presided, 
and there was a good attendance. Mr. Ball’s interesting resumé of the leading 
principles of Vegetarianism, and the advantages of the diet, was followed by an 
earnest debate in which Messrs. Renshaw, Webster, Frazer, Eastwood, Skelland, the 
Chairman, and others took part. Mr. Ball replied, to the evident satisfaction of those 
present, to the few objections raised. To the credit of the opposition we gladly record 
the fact that their arguments were reasonable, and void of that frivolity which too 
often characterises similar discussions. 

WarRINGTON.—On Monday, January 12, a most successful Vegetarian banquet was 
given in the Co-operative Hall. The Mayor of Warrington presided, and after dinner 
the Rey. C. H. Collyns addressed a very attentive and appreciative audience. The 
dinner was served under the care of Mrs. Thwaites, of Liverpool, and was excellent. 
We are indebted for this successful meeting to our earnest friend Mr. Chapman, of 
Warrington. About fifty ladies and gentlemen sat down to dinner, including the 
Mayor and Mayoress, Mr. Councillor Fairclough (ex-mayor), Mrs. Queckett (wife of 
the Rector of Warrington), Mr. Alderman Chandley, Rev. 8. Wilkinson, and Rev. R. 
Pilcher. The provision was of the most ample and attractive kind. After dinner the 
public were admitted. The Mayor having given a short and very cordial introductory 
address, the Rev. C. H. Collyns proceeded to lay before the meeting his plea for an 
attractive and simple Vegetarian diet. The local newspapers give lengthy notices of 
the proceedings and addresses. A great impetus has been given by this gathering 
to Vegetarian diet in Warrington. It is expected that Mr. Chapman will make a 
further essay in providing a shilling dinner for the working and middle classes, 
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SEACOMBE.—On 10th November Mr. A. Roberts read a paper on “‘ Vegetarianism ”’ 
before a meeting held in connection with the Welsh Chapel, Mr. J. Edwards presiding. 
A discussion followed. 

MIDDLETON (Manchester).—In the room of the Liberal Club, on the evening of 
January 22nd, a very successful meeting was addressed by the Rev. C. H. Collyns, 
M.A., for which a warm and hearty vote of thanks was accorded. The lecturer dwelt 
chiefly on the scientific and higher aspects of the question. We are indebted much 
to our excellent friend, Mr. Thorpe, for this meeting. Mr. Commissioner Mills made 
an able and most genial chairman. <A good report appeared in the local newspaper. 

LivERPOOL.—On 18th December the local Association held their monthly meeting 
and dinner at “The Osborne.” The dinner was much appreciated, the dishes being 
excellently prepared. Mr. W. Wardle presided, and addresses were given by Mr. J. 
W. Whittaker, Mr. Roberts, Mr. T. Kirkman, and Mr. E. 8. Hyatt. Several readings 
were given by Mr. Kendrick and Mr. Quayle.—On 14th January, the Association held 
their usual monthly meeting, when an excellent four-course dinner was served, much 
to the approval of those present. Mr. T. Kirkman presided, and Mr. J. W. Kendrick 
gave, afterwards, a pithy address, making a very strong appeal in favour of our pure 
system of diet. The address elicited frequent and warm expressions of approbation. 
Several ladies and gentlemen contributed songs, pianoforte music, and ‘readings, which 
much enlivened this social New Year's gathering. 





General, 


One of the horses entered for the Ascot Cup is named ‘‘ Vegetarian.” 

Two provision merchants have been fined £100 each, at the Leicester Police Court, 
for having in their possession a number of pieces of unsound meat. 

The ‘Dicky Bird Association’ continues to prosper. It had lately over 38,009 
members; its head-quarters are at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the Newcastle Chronicle 
gives weekly items of intelligence concerning it. 

The Annual Meeting of the “ English Anti-Tobacco Society and Anti-Narcotic 
League” was held at 56, Peter Street, Manchester, on the 19th January, Mr. 
Christopher Hodgson presiding. The officers were re-elected, and a very satisfactory 
report was read. 

Evans’ “Temperance Annual, in Prose and Verse,’ for 1880, has a number of 
amusing contributions, with here and there friendly references to our own abstinence. 
Among the most characteristic of these is the one entitled—“ Crusty advice to white 
folks on brown bread, by a Black Man.” 

Just now the “advisability of combining to dispense with middlemen, and to 
supply consumers direct,” is taking serious hold of producers. According to the 
Echo there is some agitation in this direction among the raisers of fruits and vegetables, 
who “find that the.prices paid by the public are very often 100 per cent more than 
they have themselves received.” 

Mr. John Page, superintendent of the Manchester City Markets, submits to the 
Markets Committee of the City Council an annual report, relative to the unwholesome 
food seized and destroyed each year. His last year’s return showed that 20,6681b. 
of meats had been seized, 23,2911b. of various kinds of fish, 1,421 head of poultry, 
1,695 rabbits and hares, 1,272 bushels of shell-fish, besides 96 lobsters, 460 crabs, and 
2h0qts. of shrimps ; 16 prosecutions had taken place, and 14 convictions had been 
obtained. 
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The use of the domestic wheat mill is happily extending. Our advertising pages 
show the kinds now offered to the public by several of the best makers. Messrs. 
Barnard, Bishop, and Barnard, of Norwich, have introduced a new mill—that at 50s. 
—to which they desire to call the attention of our readers. 

The Rev. Hamilton Williams, rector of Kempston, and father of our highly esteemed 
members, the Rev. H. J. Williams and Howard Williams, Esq. ; a well-known Bed- 
fordshire clergyman, and as well beloved as he was known, has passed away in a ripe 
old age, amidst expressions, from the whole county of Bedford, of reverence and 
esteem. The late Mr. Williams was one of our subscribers. 

Sir John Astley, Bart., the not wholly unknown M.P. for North Lincolnshire, 
addressing some agricultural friends, alluded to Mr. Collyns’ speech at Gainsborough. 
The hon. baronet could not understand how on vegetarian fare so simple, there could 
be so good an appearance in outward form, unless there was something unreal and 
dropsical. Mr. Collyns has humorously replied in the Louth Times, offering as a Liberal 
in politics to help to turn Sir John out, and to prove by his activity that he is capable 
of good work. 

Mr. Shirley Hibberd, F.R.H.S., who, as editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, has so 
usefully promoted the growth of the food we (Vegetarians) eat, has more recently 
taken up the important subject of the water we drink. In a shilling pamphlet of 
28pp. (London: Effingham Wilson), entitled “ Water for Nothing: Every House its 
own Water Supply,” he has clearly and ably laid down economical principles of the 
widest utility and application, which any of our readers interested in the subject of 
the water supply (and who is not ?) may well take into consideration. 

Av the second general meeting of the International Congress of Physicians, lately 
held at Amsterdam, Dr. Drysdale delivered an address on the population question. 
He was opposed by Dr. Gunning, professor of Chemistry in the Amsterdam Uni- 
versity, who not only denied the assumption of over-population, but advised all well- 
meaning philanthropists to have recourse only to strictly moral means in the adjustment 
of abnormal conditions. He further urged that “animal food was not a necessary 
of life, and that any plot of land could produce more nourishment for man in the 
shape of cereals than it now yielded in flesh luxury.” 

“Goop HeEattH” (formerly the Health Reformer) commends itself by its assortment 
of valuable matter on health and sanitary topics. The December number opens with 
an article on the physiology of digestion, by the editor, which is followed by a valuable 
“Chapter for Boys.” The literary, scientific, household, and other departments show 
an excellent variety, and this closing number of the3fourteenth volume is worthy of 
its predecessors. Its cost is one dollar a year, from the Good Health Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. English purchasers may order from Sampson Low, 
and Co., London ; or G. F. Allan, Glasgow. 

HeaLttHy CriricisM.—The Vicar of St. Paul's, Bedford, has started a soup kitchen 
for the parish, and with the assistance of Mr. and Mrs. Roberts, ef H.M. prison, a 
large quantity of soup has been distributed. The plan has been adopted of charging 
a penny for each quart, and there is much to be said in its favour, especially as the 
soup is freely given when the applicant has no penny. The next reform we should 
like to see would be the distribution of soup made without meat, which is quite as 
nutritious and equally palatable. If good ‘meaning folk would distribute leaflets 
showing the nutritive value of flesh and farinaceous foods, and giving simple recipes 
for the making of meatless and almost costless but strength-giving dishes, much bodily 
and mental good would be done.—Bedford Bee. 
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The Imports of bacon into Dublin during 1879 have been little more than half 
those of 1878. 

An entire family have been poisoned in Belfast by partaking of some American 
bacon. One, a little boy of three years old, died. 

There has been another Danielite wedding—this time at St. Mary’s, Islington—on 
12th January, between Lieutenant Richardson, a life Vegetarian, and Miss 8. Uncle. 
An elaborate breakfast was prepared—butter, eggs, and milk being excluded. On 
leaving church Mr. Richardson and his bride were pelted with rice and split lentils. 

THe LatE CONVICTION in reference to Leicester pork pies and sausages reveal a 
disgusting state of things as to the food supply of our people, and equally miserable 
evidence of the low state of our trade morals. A money fine seems scarcely 
enough. As the Midland Jackdaw says, a few weeks’ incarceration was merited. 
Wolyerhampton and Derby have also been figuring in the police courts for the sale of 
diseased meat. The Midlands must look to their honour. It is grievously wounded 
by these foul transactions. 

TRICHINOSIS IN A REFORMATORY SuHip.—It seems that Trichinosis has been provalent 
on board the Cornwall Reformatory Ship. At first, according to the Lancet, the 
disease was supposed to be Enteric Fever, but doubts being entertained, a body was 
disinterred, and Trichinosis was proved to be the malady which was prevailing. Its: 
origin was traced, we are told, to the eating of American Pork. The Lancet says that 
our immunity from this scourge, in its acute form, is becoming a thing of the past. 
Not very: pleasant hearing this. 

A ‘* Robin Dinner” was given on Saturday afternoon, 17th January, 1880, in the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Peter Street, out of funds given or 
collected by members of the Vegetarian Society, to 480 poor boys and girls. Each 
child had half-a-pint of soup, 40z. bread, and a piece of plum-pudding. The soup, 
’ which is specially commended for its nutritious quality, was made solely from split 
peas, flour and onions, with seasoning, consisting of pepper, salt, and mint. A pound 
of split peas, 20z. of flour, and 2oz. onion (chopped fine) will make three quarts of 
soup. The children seemed greatly to enjoy the dinner, which cost, exclusive of pre- 
paration, rather less than 23d. per child. Twenty 4lb. loaves were contributed by 
Mr. Alfred Alsop, and an orange for each child by Mr. J. Bradbury. Amongst those 
present were the Rey. J. Clark and Mrs. Clark, Salford, Mr. A. Alsop, and Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Collier.—Manchester Examiner and Times. 





Gleanings. 


Tue Foutty snp Sin or DEstTRoyInc Our Woops.—A continental statesman of 
some eminence recently uttered the assertion: “The universal curse of old civilization 
is the wide destruction of the natural forests.” He had Italy especially in view. 
But in Canada and the United States already the mischief is felt. One may presume 
that the steeper the hills the more rapid the devastation. Often the rainfall is lessened, 
Also the forest which acted as a sponge no longer holds up the water, which runs off 
in flood instead of sustaining full streams all through the year. Itis well if these 
floods do not carry off the the soil from the surface, leaving bare rock, upon which no 
human repentance can renew the original timber. The modern English philosophy, 
too often preached by Radicals and practised by Conservatives, is: “Let the State 
give to every enterprising individual free leave to use up the natural products of the 
soil, vegetable or mineral, leaving posterity and the future to shift for themselves.”’— 
Barbarisms of Civilization, by F. W. Newman. 
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Diet IN Cyprus.—It was extraordinary to seo the result of a life-long diet of beans 
and barley bread in the persons of the monks of Trooditissa, who very seldom indulged 
in flesh. The actual head of the monastery was a handsome man of seventy, perfectly 
erect in figure,—as though fresh from military drill—and as strong and active as most 
men at fifty. The younger priests were all good looking, active, healthy men, who 
thought nothing of a morning’s walk over the fatiguing rocky paths to Trasdos and 
back (twelve miles), to be refreshed on their return by an afternoon’s work in their 
gardens.—Cyprus in 1879, (p. 815) by Sir Samuel Baker. 

Dietetic Hasits oF Dr. Puinie Carpenter.—‘ He had gradually adopted the 
Vegetarian principle, before he joined the Society. [No. 754—27th February, ye 
Among his Oberlin tracts he gives ‘A Few Reasons for not eating Dead Bodies.’ : (1) 
‘Because flesh is dear food,’ and ‘the less money we spend in eating the more we shines 
to do good with.’ (2) ‘Because animal food stimulates animal desires.’ (3) ‘Because 
a tender heart is outraged by killing beasts to eat them.’ (4) ‘ Because experience 
proves that people may live long, be healthy, and work hard without eating flesh,’ ete. 
He did not, however, feel towards a meat diet as he did towards smoking, or drinking 
intoxicants ; and he provided meat for his guests if they believed it requisite. When 
himself a visitor he needed no Vegetarian dainties.”—Memoirs of Philip Pearsall 
‘Carpenter, B.A., Ph.D. [1819—1877]. By his Brother. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 

STRANGE indeed is the fact to ponder that all the Christian festivals should be 
associated in the popular mind with the worship of table dainties. We celebrate 
Christmas by gorging on a surfeit of “good cheer ;”’ forty days in Lent we “ fast’’ on 
fish and omelettes ; we celebrate the Crucifixion by eating indigestible hot buns ; 
the Resurrection by devouring Easter eggs ; and even the most solemn act of Com- 
munion is symbolised by sacred food and drink. While the profession of religion 
continues to publish the banns of marriage between “ good living” and (what we 
prefer to style) the duty of living “good,” there is little hope that the people, as a 
people, will be able to see that indulgence of the fleshly appetites necessarily hinders, 
not promotes, the growth of spiritual purity. When worthy church-goers sit down at 
Christmastide and deliberately consume luxuries the cost of which would provide five 
to ten wholesome dinners for those who live the winter through in semi-starvation, 
and thus deliberately belie the professions of self-denying charity they made at 
church ; and when they gild this unwholesome self-indulgence with the gloss of piety, 
in honour of the birth of that Christ whose life was simplicity itself, they unwillingly 
eat and drink to His dishonour. We are no grim ascetics who grudge good cheer, 
but we do grudge and denounce the woful extravagance and gluttony that prevails in 
society at this season, and we raise our earnest protest the more when seasons and wars 
and calamities and social crises conspire to diminish the bare necessaries of existence 
in thousands of hitherto prosperous homes. If there be sincerity in our professions of 
good will to our fellow-creatures, if there be enthusiasm in our pledges to alleviate 
the poverty around us, let our Christmas be sanctified by the grace of self-denial as 
an earnest of our gratitude that we are not this year numbered among those who 
grieve and suffer. And if there be need of some national act of humiliation for 
national sin, that by repentance we may hope for a return of prosperity, then let men 
show their contrition by subduing’their appetites, and modifying their extravagance, 
so that they may have the power to let the poor share the blessings that still abound. 
This is the only keeping of Christmas, the only worthy and consistent celebration of 
the Nativity of One who knew not any luxury that will, at the same time, elevate 
the moral tone of the nation, and purify the physical health of the individual.— 
Bedford Bee, 24th December, 1879. 
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“Lower animals, as men, have their rights, and there is a justice due to them. 
Through the execrable cruelties of man the brutes suffer endless jtorment, which 
opinion ought loudly to stigmatise and law to forbid.”—Hebrew Theism, by Francis 
W. NEwMan. 

THE So-CaLLED “ GREAT.”—If we were to make a list of those to whom men have 
given the title of “Great,” we should see that they were precisely those who have 
most contributed to the destruction and misfortune of their own’ kind.—Gleizés, 
“ Thalysie.” 

THe Dietetic Hapirs or Socrery.—Are our dietetic habits in true accordance with 
the daily wants of the body? Has the stomach the power to digest thoroughly the 
food we eat? Do we take this food too frequently, or too seldom? Do we eat too 
much, or too little? Is its quality too stimulating, too innutritious, or too con- 
centrated 2? Most people take four meals daily ; a few having three, while perhaps 
about the same number eat five. In some cases two are taken, while one has been 
heard of. Our chief meals are breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper; or breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, and supper. The first meal consists of bread, perhaps toasted, 
buttered hot, and consequently difficult to digest, with either eggs, bacon, or fleshmeat, 
With this, tea or coffee is drunk. The meal is perhaps hastily eaten, and imperfectly 
masticated before being swallowed, to facilitate which a pint, or perhaps more, of tea 
or coffee is drunk. The mass is made indigestible by imperfect mastication and the 
addition of too much liquid, even if it were not previously so, thus entailing an 
abnormal amount of work on the stomach both for digestion and absorption, all the 
liquid portions of food, or drink, having to be absorbed before digestion can go on- 
Then, perhaps, during the forenoon, a drink of some stimulating beverage is taken to 
hurry on digestion or rouse a flagging system out of a state of depression. The effect 
of this is to stop digestion ; while the nerves, having become aware of the presence of 
alcohol in the body, endeavour to have it expelled either by the lungs, skin, or 
kidneys. This gives for a time a feeling of warmth and power, but which is succeeded 
by a corresponding depression, for the action has been abnormal, and the stomach is 
left with less power than before for completing the digestion of the meal. Dinner 
succeeds. It consist of a number of highly-seasoned dishes, the principal ones con- 
sisting probably of fleshmeat, and they are often accompanied, and followed by, a 
quantity of stimulating liquors. Then follows in the course of three or four hours a 
lighter meal in the shape of tea, and again a few hours later, near bedtime, the last 
meal is taken. It, too, consists most likely of one or more highly-seasoned and con- 
centrated dishes of fleshmeat, or of some compound difficult of digestion, followed 
possibly by ardent spirits, in greater or less quantity. The weight of food, solid and 
liquid, taken at all these different times will amount to from three to six pounds, or 
occasionally even more. Of course all do not act in this manner. Many, for all that, 
take four meals in the course of the day; and though their meals may be more 
moderate in quantity, in the shape of plainer and less highly-seasoned food, partaking 
less of fleshmeat and alcoholic liquor, yet, by eating so frequently, they incur similar 
risks of causing stomachic disturbance, less only in degree to the other. It will take 
more time to effect a given amount of mischief, but the result is equally certain if the 
practice be only continued. Of course, some constitutions are much more robust than 
others. One may endure for twenty or thirty years what would destroy another in 
five, or even less. Of the food taken at a meal, some portion will require two hours 
for digestion, another, say three, and another perhaps four or, it may be, five, Liquids 
taken into the stomach at the same time with solids stop it until they are absorbed.— 
“ Baldness, its Causes and Cure.” 
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Arecipyes, 


RoasteD Prars.—The common sorts, especially, are as much“thebetter for roasting 
as apples are, and are much better than when stewed. 


MovuipEp Porripce.—Make a pint of wheatmeal porridge moderately thick, add 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of sugar ; pour in a mould and turn out 
when cool; garnish with raw carrot cut in rings. It may be flavoured with bitter 
almonds if preferred, or lemon. | 

A Deticious Soup.—Soak 2oz. haricots overnight, peel 2 moderate sized potatoes» 
cut in slices, 2 onions, and 3 carrots; boil all in 1 quart of water. Half-an-hour 
before serving mix a tablespoonful of pea flour in a little cold water, gradually thin 
it with the hot soup ; pour in, and let all boil well together.—R. ATKINSON. 

Frriep Pupprnc.—Soaked white bread, currants and raisins (not sultanas) to taste, 
a tablespoonful each of sugar and oil ; lemon peel and almonds, if liked. Boil or bake 
in a basin ; cut in neat slices and fry in oil ; serve cold with powdered sugar, or hot 
with sweet sauce, cornflour mould, or wheatmeal porridge, sweetened or flavoured 
with lemons or bitter almonds. 

Nutritious Gravy.—Wheatmeal porridge made thin, with salt, vinegar to taste, 
and a tablespoonful (or less) of oil to a sauce-boat full. This, without the vinegar, is 
a most nourishing substitute for the ordinary parsley sauce or “melted butter,” 
especially if poured hot over finely minced onions, mint, sage, thyme, marjoram, 
cloves, watercress, or parsley. But the most savoury vegetarian gravy can be pro- 
duced without butter, by frying onions in oil, draining, and thickening the oil in the 
nsual way : adding water, flour, pepper, and salt. 

Onion Pre.—A dish suited alike for the tables of the rich and the poor. On the 
rich man’s table it may form a pleasant, agreeable, and elegant dish, and for the table 
of the poor man it is a food substantial, healthful, and cheap—in fact, one of the very 
cheapest dishes which can be placed upon the tables of those with small purses and 
big families. It was given to me by an elderly and valued friend of our family. The 
paste is substantial, nourishing, and healthful, whilst the onions give it an agreeable 
flavour. ‘ Onions,” says Professor Johnstone, ‘are remarkably nutritious, containing 
from 25 to 30 per cent of gluten.” In fact, onions are not sufficiently appreciated. 
Socrates (see Xenophon) attributes to the onion the virtue of augmenting the courage 
and force of warriors. Onions owe their peculiar flavour and odour, as well as their 
pungent and stimulating qualities, to an acrid volatile oil which contains sulphur. 
The volatile oil should be dissipated by boiling; the onions then become mild and 
digestible. On a baking board place a quantity of whole wheaten meal and some good 
salt butter, in the proportions of two ounces of butter to one pound of meal. Add a 
very little salt and a very little carbonate of soda, a mere ‘“‘snuff” of each. Add 
buttermilk or skimmed milk, or even water, and mix till of a pasty consistency. Roll 
out thin, as for scones, and cut to the size of a common flat dinner plate. Make ready 
two shapes of paste for each dish to be used. Lay one shape on the plate (or ashet), 
and reserve the other shape to be placed on the top after the onions have been put in. 
about eight ounces of 





Now prepare the onions by peeling and cutting very small 
onion to each pound of meal. Stew the onions by themselves in a very little water 
for half an hour, then place in the plates, flavouring with a very little salt. Cover up 
with the remaining shape of paste, wetting the edges to make them adhere ; make a 
little opening in the top to let out the steam. Place in a moderately heated oven, and 
bake for one hour.—People’s Friend. 
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MEMBERS. 
2286—Thomas Parks, 9, St. Leonard’s Square, Surbiton, Surrey, colporteur. 
2287—J. Edward Hand, 31, Glengall Grove, London, 8.E., mereantile clerk. 
2288 -Frederick Thomas Rogers, 11, Little Church Street, Wisbe&ch, hair dresser, 
2289—A. BE. Middleton, Times Office, Retford, business manager of newspaper. 
2290—John J. Schofield, 18, Milton Road, Tranmere Park, Birkenhead, hatter. 


ASSOCIATES. 


802—Charles Costick, 32, Hollin Row, Darwen, overlooker. 

893—John Sutcliffe, Barrowford, Burnley, manufacturer. 

§04—David Pickles, Cowling, near Cross Hills, vid Leeds, manufacturer. 

805—Henry Wilson, 39, Blundell Street, Caledonian Road, Islington, N., subordinate officer in 
H.M.’s convict prison service. 

§06—Joseph Turner, 126, Hart Hill, Brierley Hill, Staffordshire, commercial clerk. 


NOTICES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


ComMMUNICATIONS for the Editor should be written on slips separately from letters to the Secretary, 
and should be received before the 10th of each month.—Addvress: 56, Peter Street, Manchester. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE will meet on Friday evening, 13th February, at 5-30 p.m., at 56, Peter St. 

WANTED, spare copies of “‘D.R.” for February, 1879, and October, 1878, and January, April, and 
May, 1877, to conplete sets. 

LiverPooL.—On Tuesday, 3rd February, Essay at Chatham Place Schoolroom, Edgehill, by Mi. E. 8S. 
Hyatt, at 7-45 p,m. Subject—' Diet in Relation to Health, or What to Eat and How to Take it.” 

Turirt.—The National Thrift Society has offices at 7, New Road, Oxford. Mr. T. Bowden Green is 
Secretary. Its admirable purpose hardly needs to be convmended to our readers. 

A Snow Biuu for the “D.R.” can be had by any-bookseller on application. Subscribers will help by 
asking their own booksellers to exhibit this bill, and to keep a few copies of ‘D.R.” 

WanrteD, Local Honorary Secretaries in each county and town throughout the United Kingdom, who will 
assist, as they have opportunity, in promoting the work of the Vegetarian Society. 

LIVERPOOL.—Dinner and social meeting at “ The Osborne,” 80, Lord Street, on Thursday, 19th February, 
at 6-30 p.m. Tickets, 1s. each, may be had at “ The Osborne,” or from E. S. Hyatt, Hon. Sec., 53, 
Boundary Lane. 

BreMincHam.—Z¢t is proposed to form a Branch Vegetarian Society in Birmingham. All friends are 
invited toa prelininary meeting at the Y.M.C.A. Rooms, Needless Alley, on Friday evening, 30th 
January, at 7-30. 

New ZEeauANp.—Those interested in New Zealand Emigration should read ‘* The England of the 
Pacific ; or, New Zealand as an English Emigration Field.” By Arthur Clayden, who has visited 
that Colony. Price One Shiling, from Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 

The Haaais, ‘‘ brave chieftain of the pudding race,” has long been a favourite dish with the Scotch. 
Composed of two parts oatmeal to one of animal fat, seasoned with salt, pepper, and sugar, put into 
a cloth, and boiled for three hours. Can any good Scotch body tell me how to make it without fat, 
and yet so as to not be dry or unpalatable 7—S. 

Marte Sucar.—Isaac Bentley can procure Maple Sugar from some of the West-end grocers in London, 
or I will send him a piece to try on learning his address. It is simply a sweet, and a dear one, for 
ordinary use not to be compared to the more honest ‘‘brown.” I can also send “I. B.” some 
Garbanzos on hearing his address. But they are, however, too dear for general wse.—H#. J. L. 

“<7T. L.’—The primary cause of hair turning grey is failure, or paralysis of the glands or vessels for 
supplying the colouring matter, for the hair. Nothing will prevent it doing so unless the body be 
made more healthy by strict attention to true hygienic laws. This is the best remedy, with daily 
bathing the head in cold water (better if the whole body also). The entire system will be strengthened 
by chaste and temperate living, avoiding flesh, intoxicants, tea, coffee, pastry, and all kinds of 
highly seasoned foods. 

“ §” and others.—Christ did not conve to teach us what to eat, or to forestall the physiological discoveries 

of the future. Indeed if you come to that, our Lord appears to have left untaught in detail (though 

He sowed the seeds of principles which were to germinate) some even of the moral truths which are 

now considered primary and elementary, e.g., he nowhere condemned slavery, and his apostles bid 

slaves (not *‘ servants,” but slaves) be obedient for God's sake. The utmost that the Paschal Lamb 
can show is that it is not, as the schoolmen say, ‘‘ Malum in se,” absolutely in itself wrong—that is, 
under all circeumetances, e.g., as thieving would be—to kill animals and eat their flesh. Nothing else 
is proved. If physiological science and economic advance so far, as well as chemical, as to teach us 
to abstain from flesh meat, we abstain, and then we discover that the Bible teachings of mercy and 
love are at one with the discoveries of science, and thus again out of these great principles has come 
a yet further advance. Moreover, note that the first recorded food of innocence was Vegetarian. 
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“ Beta” asks what ts to be recommended for the cure of Gravel. 

New Yorx.— Will the sender of a P.0.0. for 38. be good enough to communicate his name and address . 
to the Secretary ? 

A Heatra Cotony is to be forned in the United States. For information address Mr. J. 0. Clarke, 
Black Jack Grove, Hopkins County, Texas. 

MANCHESTER.—Social Tea on Saturday, 14th February, 1880, in the Restaurant (up stairs), at 56, Peter 
Street, at 5 o'clock. 9d.each. Conversation—inquiry—experience. 

As Distnrecrant.—Little’s ‘‘ Soluble Deodoriser and Antiseptic,” manufactured by Messrs. Morris 
Little & Co., Doncaster, is commended by a corvespondent.. Apply to the makers for information. 

STEAM-COOKED DESICATED OATMEAL, also wheat and barley—manufactured in the United States by anew 
process, and highly commended—can be had from Messis. Shaw Bros., grocers, Berry St., Liverpool. 

MANcHESTER.— Vegetarian dinners can be had daily at Mr. Smallman’s restaurant, 16, Exchange 
Arcade, or at the Vegetarian Room of the Y.M.C.A. restaurant (up stairs), 56, Peter St., from 12 to 3. 

J. Nugent urges readers to send short pithy letters to the newspapers on the advantages of wholemeat 
bread, pastry, cakes, éc. Editors who would not insert a letter on Vegetarianism, will insert one 
on bread. 

Lanp.— You could perhaps obtain what you want from Mr. F. A. Binney, Solicitor, St. Ann’s Square, 
Manchester. To meet such cases as yours Mr. Binney has purchased an estate in the neighbourhood 
of Chester, which he resclls in lots of one acre and upwards. 

The Duty of 3d. per bushel on imported apples (2d. per bushel if from British possession, and 1d. per 
bushel on dried apples) was abolished by Mr. Gladstone in 1858, says the “ Financial Reformer.” 
When is the annoying and vexatious duty levied on currants, raisins, aud other Continental fruit 


to be abolished ? 

“J. B.,” who intends to sail ina whaling ship during February ov March, would feel obliged for any 
hints or suggestions ( Dietetic or sanitary) which would enable him to counteract the effect of the salt 
meat which will form a large part of the ship’s fare. He adds: ‘ My space being limited, anything 
I take out must not be too bulky.” 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE.—WMr. W. Lovel (Weaverthorpe, York) has devoted himself to the culture of the 
strawberry, and offers to growers a large variety of sorts to select from. His list, with prices, can be 
had on application. There is no magic about the strawberry, if we are to believe Mr. Lovel. They 
can be grown nearly anywhere and by anybody who “ owns or hires a few square feet of land.” 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—A Vegetarian depot has been opened by Mr. Joseph Cooper at 10, Cannon Street, 
where pure wheatmeal can be supplied in large or small quantities at 2s. 2d. per stone. Finest 
ground rice, at 3s. per stone. Best finely ground Indian meal, 1s. 4d. per stone, all ground on the 
premises, and guaranteed pure. The Lancashire Wheat Mill can also be had by order through 

Mr. Cooper. 


PERE SISSIES 





THE DIB TETIC REFORMER 


Is not open to general trade advertisements, but only to such as are likely to prove of use to its 
readers, preference being given to sanitary, hygienic, or dietetic specialities or announcements, in 
consonance with the aim of the publication. For such advertisements yearly contracts are entered 
into, commencing in January of each year. As this magazine circulates among a class of readers 
more than any other alive to the application of improved sanitary agencies, copies being also sent to 
every free library known within the United Kingdom, and as the circulation is steadily increasing, 
advertisers of this kind may avail themselves of its columns with every confidence. To such our 
rates are— 


One Insertion, Three Insertions. Six Insertions. Twelve Insertions. 
One line ......- Srl OC Wj nbacratane.s QS. FOG elas etre Ne AS. 60.) Lic seeeboe UNS kOe: 
fsybre InbaVel aS bo 5ae ah POSS O Mn Secreta stale Dt AO Ciena -), aereeem nays 21s. Od. .......- 0% SiS 560s 
HMighthepage cua OSanOG wn uinnalan ce NORIO c a seve nsreratels Daas Cue i aatare sft £2 
Quarter-page.... 10si0de chase see DS. VOM Eras hee Oe a ciseteupeits £4 
Half-page ...... IVES PX CYC ln S Seer As eras POOP RM aeane ae 2 Tear ean inion £7 10s. 
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FREE.—List of Publications of the Vegetarian Society.—Summary of the Vegetarian 
System.—How to Begin.—Address of the Vegetarian Society to the Royal Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.—Address of the Vegetarian Society to the Labourers of all 
degrees in the Christian Mission Field amongst the Heathen, and to their Supporters at Home. 
—How to Provide Fruit Banquets.—How to Increase, with Hints for Local Organi- 
sation.—Address to our Associates, by Prof. Newman.—Special Circular to landowners, 
gardeners. and nurserymen.—Circular to the Trade, for Booksellers and Newsagents.—Sent 
free to any inquirer whose address may be communicated to the Secretary, 56, Peter Street. 














DPublicntions, 


What to Eat and How to Cook It.—By Dr. Cowan. Price 1s. .3d., post-free. 

The Hygienic Cock Book.—By Mrs. Mattie M. Jones. Price Tenpence, post free. 

Before and After (Marriage). A humorous dialogue. 4d. each, or 8d. per dozen. 

Dietetic Reformer for 1861-62. Bound in one vol. With Index. Reduced price, 2s. Qd,. post-free. 


Dietetic Reformer for 1866-8 and 1869-71. “Bound in one’vol. With Index, Reduced price, 
3s. 6d., post-free. 

















Hints to the Hungry and to Those Who Feed Them. 3d. a dozen, or Is. per 100, post 
free, from the Secretary of the Vegetarian Society. _ 

American Health Journals.—‘‘ Good Health”—‘‘ Laws of Life”—"‘ Herald of Health.” To be 
had at Allan’s American News Agency, 31, Renfield Street, Glasgow. Specimen copies, 6d. 
Parcel weekly of Engineering and other trade journals. _ 

The Science of Life. A Pamphlet addressed to all who are or will be Teachers, Olergymen, 
Fathers. With letters from John Ruskin tothe Author. ‘‘ We cordially commend it as the 
simplest, purest, and most judicious advice on this subject that we have met with.” —Guardian, 
August 1st, 1877. ‘‘ All that you have advised and exposed is wisely said and bravely told.” — 
Letter from Mr. Ruskin. Second Hdition. Published by J. Burns, 15, Southampton Row, W.C., 
and A. R. Mowbray, Oxford. Price Sixpence. 


Dietetic Reformer, Penny Cockery, &c., may be had in Belfast from Messrs. Robb, Castle 
Place, Lombard Street ; in Newcastle-on-Tyne from E. J. Blake, 49, Grainger Street; in 
Edinburgh from James Clark, 30, Greenside Street ; in Leeds from F. W. Smith;31, Meadow 
Lane, and G. Jesson, Arcade, Briggate; in Penryn, Cornwall, from John Gill & Son, the 
Advertiser Office; in Birmingham from T. Canning, Digbeth ; in Bradford from J. Whitham, 
88, Govan St. ; in Dundee from H. Macgregor, 86, High Street ; and E. Littlejohn, The Pillars; 
in Glasgow from George F. Allan, 84, Mitchell St., and 31, Renfield St. ; and in London from 
F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row ; and from Nichols and Co., 429, Oxford Street, W. 

The Vegetarian Almanac for 1880. Beautifully illustrated. Contents: Porrry—The New 

. Year. Artictes—A Broad Platform; Is Man a Scavenger; Make your Children Vegetarians ; 
The Amusements of the Rich and the Poor; Why no Vegetarian M.P.’s at the coming Election ? 
Tax the Butchers ; Evil Results from Eating Pork and Fish ; What should Vegetarians Eat, 
and from what Abstain? The Progress of Vegetarianism ; Local Organizations ; Flesh-eating 
Denounced by Ancient and Modern Writers; Pythagoras and His Doctrines ; John Wesley 
a Vegetarian; Swedenborg and His Writings; Paracelsus; Our Literature; The Dietetic 

Reformer ; A Word about Cooking. PorTry—Christmas, &c. &c. Price 3d., post-free 4d. 
To be had from:F. Smallman, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester; F. Allen, 31, Renfield Street, 
Glasgow ; H. J. Blake, Newcastle-on-Tyne; and J. Robb & Co., Lombard Street, Belfast. 


EDWARD'S : 
EPURH LENTIL FLOUR. 


IN ONE POUND AND HALF-POUND PACKETS.—SIXPENCE PER POUND. 


The most Invigorating and Health-giving Diet in the world, invaluable for Invalids, 
and persons suffering trom Indigestion and Constipation, 


The pure Lentil Flour is manufactured from the finest prepared Egyptian Lentils only, and is 
used for Custards, Puddings, Bread, Biscuits, Porridge, Soups, &c. To be had of the Manufacturers— 


HpwaARDsS, ALLEN, & KITCHING, 


Corn, Flour, and Seed Merchanis, and Groat Manufacturers, Scotch Oatmeal 
Factors, Invporters of Lentils, Haricots, dc. 


48 anp 50, HOLLAND STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


And Retail of all Corn Dealers, Grocers, Italian: Warehousemen, &c., in pound and half- | 
pound Packets, 3d. and 6d. each. With full Directions for Use on each Packet. 














cad 








Torquay.—Board and residence for one or two ladies or gentlemen (Vegetarians), in a quiet 
home. Terms, £1 1s. per week.—Address, ‘‘ F. F.,” care of Mr. Collibole, Post Office, Torquay, 
or Mr. Bailey Walker, Manchester. 


PERE TS Be op ROA eam erat a a LE cn aPC IP ler PACE AD AUNTIE. ODE ENT TAL NCAUTNO 
Mrs. Monk, Dodington Vicarage, Kent, is desirous of recommending her Page, who has outgrown 
his place, as Footman under Butler. The lad has been well educated, is a total abstainer and 
a Vegetarian. . 


f 
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WHEATMEAL BISCUITS. 


‘These Biscuits, made from the best British and Foreign Wheats, highly commended by the 
Medical Faculty for their DIGESTIVE AND OTHER PROPERTIES, pronounced by one of the Pre- 
sidents of the Vegetarian Society to be the ‘‘ BEST BISCUITS BAKED,” may be had 


In BARRELS (containing about 80lb.) - - - - = = 27j- 
BOXES (containing about sire me hi ew eee me ie 
Andin TINS at - - - - 6/- & 3/6 


W M. CRAWFE ORD, 


S32, SHORE, DHITH;s & 2, PRINCH’S STREET, 
EDINBURGH: 


Price List supplied to the Trade on application. 


S. NYE & CO.'S 


New Patent 


DOMESTIC WHEAT MILL, 


COMPLETE, 


With Bag to receive the Ground Material. 


Specially designed for grinding Wheat for household use, <oarse or 
fine, to make Brown Bread or Porridge. The difficulty of obtainin 

a genuine Brown Loaf possessing all the constituents of the grain will 
recommend this Mill to everyone who has observed the beneficial 
results attending the use of flour so ground. 


PRICES, packed for rail, 13/- and 21/6. 
Larger sizes, packed for rail, 32/- and 63/-. 
Post-Office Orders made payable at Berwick-street office. 
Catalogues of Domestic Machinery post free. 


S. NYE & CO., 373, Oxford Street, London. 


BROOK'S ANDELION COFFEE, 


Prepared from the fresh Dandelion Root—has Three 
| Times the Strength of Ordinary Coffee. 


Especially recommended for Invalids suffering from Indigestion, Liver Complaints, 
Biliousness, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Heartburn, &c., but suited 
equally for the robust and for invalids. 


Dr. A. H, Hassall, M.D., and Otto Henher, F.C.S., of the Analytical Sanitary 
‘Institution, London, report— 


“Messrs. Brook & Co. have submitted to us a sample of their Dandelion and 
Coffee, which, after a careful examination, we are enabled to say is really composed 
of the ingredients stated by them to enter into its composition. The Dandelion 
imparts to it its medicinal qualities, whilst the Coffee constitutes the basis of the 
article. It yields an agreeable and palatable beverage, possessing the mildly laxative 
and medical properties of the Taraxacum or Dandelion Root.” : 

(Signed) “ ArTHUR Hit Hassan, M.D., 
“ Analyist of the Lancet Sanitary Commission, Author of Food and ws 
Adulterations, Adulterations Detected, and other works. 


(Signed) “Orto HEHNER, F.C.S., Analyist.” 


” 
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Prepared and packed by A, F. BROOK & Co., 76, Hanover-st., Corporation-st, Manchester. 





Sold in Tins at 6d., 1s., and 1s. 9d., by all Grocers and Druggists throughout the country, and by Mr. Smallman, 
Exchange Arcade, Manehester. Wholesale from Good: all, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds; Glover, son, and Co., Bradford ;. 
and the Makers, Brook and Co., 76, Hanover Street, Manchester. 


CAUTION.—Ask for Brook’s, and see you get it, as inferior qualities are often substituted. 
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"TELE: BORA COMPany, 


lO & If, NEW MARKET STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Manufacturers and Sole Patentees of 


PATENT PREPARED BORAX, 


WASHING BORAX, BORAX EXTRACTS, BORAX DRY SOAPS, 


AND OTHER ANTISEPTIC 


WASHING, PURIFYING, PRESERVING, & SANITARY 





The most auabie Antiseptic, Cede Pabiéctre, and. Sdtaby Element known, 
is “BORON,” and in these Preparations it is chemically combined, thoroughly effective, 
and perfectly safe, for keeping the Skin Healthy, the Food Sweet, the Clothing Clean, 
and all Surroundings Pure. Price List, Paper on Borax Uses, &c., free on Application. 








ELH 


LANCASHIRE WHEAT MILL 


Is adapted for home use, and is the best before the public 
for thoroughly making the wheat meal so essential for 
securing a pure brown loaf. Five minutes grinding each 
day will supply a small family with flour for their bread. 
Prices, 32s. and 40s. 


City Scale, Beam, and Coffee Mill Manufactory, 
57, Thomas Street, Manchester. 


54, Raglan Street, Newport, Mon., 

November 8, 1879. 
Sir,—I am well satisfied with the Wheat Mill, and 
esteem it well worth the money. It isa great acquisition 
to any one who knows the value of Pure Wheat Meal 
Bread ; and, apart from its great utility, is an ornament 

in any working-man’s house.— Yours, 
(Signed) JoHNn THOMAS. 





























HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
BISHOPS THIiGINTOWN, cn GD Je OE A DEVON. 
SITUATION—-BETWEEN DAWLISH AND Torquay. 


A beautiful residence for Invalids and Visitors ; pure bracing air ; extensive pleasure 
grounds ; first-class Turkish, Electro-chemical, and Spinal Baths. The Doctor is a 
ae —For fuller information apply to C. F. CARPENTER, es 





FOR MAKING. DIGESTIVE BREAD AT HOME. 


| MoD OUGALL’S BROWN BREAD FLO U R. 


It is the whole of the wheat. It contains more Phosphates than any other flour. Is Self-Raising, and only 
requires mixing with water and a little salt, and baking in a hot oven to make the most nutritious bread. The 
bread is most agreeable and easily digested by invalids and children. It is the inost wholesome food that can be 
given to growing children. Wo Barm or Baking Powder Required. 


For Brown Breap.—To the flour add usual quantity of salt, mix well with cold water, to make dough of proper 
consistence, then bake in tins or on the oven bottom, as desired, Bake in a hot oven, 2 


For CaKxes.-—If milk be used instead of water, and the dough be rolled out into cakes, a very good result. ig 
obtained if baked in a quick oven. \ 


Soild in Paper Bags 14, 3,6, and 12 1b., by Grocers, Flour Dealers, and Confectioners in all towns, 


ALSO 
McDougall’s Pure Oatmeal. Lentils, Whole and Split. 
Haricot Beans, Large and Small. Best Marrowfat and Prussian Peas. 
Scotch Brose (Pea-meal). , Finest Split Peas. 
Finest Wheat Semolina, White and Brown. Pearl Barley. 





* McDOUGALL BROTHERS, 99, SHUDEHILL, MANCHESTER. 

















~  W. H. HENSER, 
1042, WELLINGTON STREET, LEICESTER. 
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HARICOTS. 


I have a few Sacks in stock, at 67s. per quarter of |) 
504|bs.; 16s. per ewt., or 2s. 2d. per stone. These are | 


ver Ane 
: SPLIT LENTILS. 


The great demand for these and difficulty in replacing 
makes it necessary to charge 20s. per 100lbs. ; smaller 
lots 3s. per stone. 


SCOTCH OATMEAL. | 
I get this fresh every fortnight, and can quote low an 





prices for delivery from Scotland or Leicester. Write for || 


prices and samples. All kinds of Farinaceous Goods kept 
in stock, at lowest prices, for small or large quantities. 


HONEY. 


A few cases to offer as before.. They contain two tins, 
each es 25lbs. The Honey is well worth your 


attention. 
| CANNED FRUITS. 


All No, 3 Tins F. P. Standard qualities only sold. 
Tomatoes, 6s. 6d. per dozen; Apples, 6s. 6d.; Pears, 
» T4s. 6d.; Peaches, 13s.; Pine ‘Apples, 14s. 6d.; Apricots, 
| 14g, 6d. Those who bought last month did well. : 
Ag it is my aim to establish confidence, and build up: 

a steadily increasing trade amongst the readers of this | 
ee ee I will quote the very lowest prices for all 
Vegetarian Specialities, and invite a trial. As I take a 
deep interest in the work of the Society, and make a 
special study of this branch of my business, my clients — 
may rely.on receiving the most Ses attention to their | 
orders. | 





Terms—Cash with order. Orders booked ae to ft 


goods remaining in stock. To secure above quotations || 
EARLY REPLIES are oe | 








